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== CELLINI== 


had ‘“‘competitors”’, too! 


One of the most amazing personalities of the Sixteenth Century 
was the ebullient Benvenuto Cellini, whose turbulent career as a 
metalworker has been described in his famous autobiography. By 
the time he was only nineteen his craftsmanship in gold and silver 
had attracted the patronage of both the Church and the nobility. 

Yet Cellini had no monopoly on creative talent. He was in con- 
stant competition with other artisans who claimed their work was 
“just as good." 

How did Cellini meet this competition? We have it in his own 
words: "| devoted myself with sustained diligence and industry to 
acquiring MASTERY in the several branches of art." Every piece 
he was commissioned to execute had to be a masterpiece, had to be 
better than anything his contemporaries could turn out. Small won- 
der that the Cellini pieces which survive are among the most treas- 
ured works of art in the world today! 


Tremendous technological advances have been made in the in- 
dustrial arts since the Sixteenth Century and the fine handcrafting 
of earlier days has largely given way to mechanical methods. In 
every branch of American industry today, there are certain com- 
panies which adhere to the old Cellini standards of perfection. With 
them it is never a question of “how much can we take out of our 
product to cheapen it?" but “how much can we put into it to make 
it better?" 

Here at Allen Silk Mills we treasure our reputation for looming 
the finest liturgical fabrics woven anywhere in the world. We shall 
maintain that reputation at all costs. You will never find Allen fabrics 
on bargain counters; nor will we ever abandon our devotion to the 
age-old tradition that only the finest materials are worthy of use in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

When you buy Allen Fabrics for Vestments and Altar Draperies, 
you are buying the finest. "The Liturgy Lives in the Weave." 


“Buy American” CT 
AELEN SILK MILLS 
Ca abrics 


o . 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
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BANDINGS 
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Contributors to This Issue 
Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D. 


Doctor Fleege presents another of his 
articles which offers food for thought on 
the need of long range planning for the 
years ahead. In content, it is quite in 
keeping with matters treated by His 
Excellency Samuel Cardinal Stritch in 
his opening address to the 1954 NCEA 
convention in Chicago, April 19, 


Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J. 

Sister Josephina, assistant professor of 
education at Boston College offers a 
variety of projects for the elementary 
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Year. 
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up of the one published in March. 


Rev. William F. Jenks, C.S.S.R. 


Father Jenks needs no introduction to 
our readers. Newly appointed head of the 
department of special education of NCEA, 
he concludes an article begun in the 
April issue. 


Sister M. Michael, I.H.M., Ph.D. 
Sister M. Michael, dean of the school 
of education and professor of education at 
Immaculate Heart College, previews for 
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spent with the sixth grade which she now 
teaches. She has specialized in methods 
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of the Junior League of Catholic Ac- 
tioneers for the promotion of better radio 
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A PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


EVERY CATHOLIC FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


“Catholic Action consists not merely of the pur- 
suit of personal Christian perfection, which is how- 
ever before all else its first and greatest end, but it 
also consists of a true apostolate in which Catholics 
of every social class participate, coming thus to be 
united in thought and action around those centers 
of sound doctrine and multiple social activities, 
legitimately constituted and, as a result, aided and 
sustained by the authority of the bishops.” 


THIs IS THE CLEAR AND MEANINGFUL DEFINITION OF 
Catholic Action given us by Pius XI. Catholic Action 
is the name given to Catholic Lay Federation in Europe 
and Latin America. But functionally the term has far 
wider significance. Literally it is but a translation of 
the name given in the different languages to the central 
Catholic Lay Federation. “Catholic Action” is the 
English translation of Actio Catholica, L’Azione Cat- 
tolica, Accion Catolica, L’ Action Catholique. Unfor- 
tunately the English words do not convey the idea 
well. From a functional standpoint the term “Catholic 
living” is preferable. 

3ut Pius XI makes his meaning clear. Catholic 
Action means the realization in fullest measure of all 
that is implied in a truly Catholic life, the application 
of Christ’s teaching through the Church to every phase 
of life. The pursuit of personal Christian perfection is 
the first objective. But this is not enough. The philos- 
opher tells us that good is diffusive of itself. This dif- 
fusion of Christian perfection is the complement of 
personal sanctity and a proper objective of Catholic 
Action. The perfect Christian exercises activity in every 
kind of good work, justice and charity in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men, and strives to apply Catholic 
principles in every contact with his fellow-men, in every 
social relation, even in the life of the State itself. Pius 
XI emphasizes as an end “the union of all the faithful 
of all nations in religious and moral order,” but pro- 
poses as the supreme end of Catholic Action “the dif- 
fusion, the defense and the practice of Christian faith 
and doctrine in individual, family and civil life.” The 
practical Catholic is not content to pursue personal 
Christian perfection, but openly declares before the 
world the unchanging principles of Christ and His 
Church and works for their acceptance in our civic, 
social and economic life. 

Catholic Action is not something new. It is as old 
as the Church of Christ. It is the practical fulfillment 
by all Catholics to the full measure of their respective 
powers of the mission of Jesus Christ: “Going, there- 
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fore, teach ye all nations,” and “Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” The reader of the Sermon on the Mount 
will know that there were no restrictions of place, or 
time, or person in the mission of Jesus Christ. 

The individual Catholic is a crusader for the truth, 
the truth of Christ. That this truth may become known 
by all, that this truth may become a vital principle in 
the life of all men and of the world, is of the essence 
of Catholic Action. This places an obligation upon the 
individual Catholic that he can in no way escape. The 
normal life of a thorough Catholic living his Faith in 
all his activities is an evidencing of the Faith. Catholic 
Action is from one point of view but a vast evidencing 
of the Faith. Most non-Catholics come first to a con- 
cession of the probable truth of the Church from the 
example of Catholic lives. 

The Church, as Christ foretold and as St. Paul clearly 
shows in his Epistles, is Christ Himself with all the 
faithful living and working in Him. The body of the 
faithful are not separate from Christ; they make with 
and in Christ the one extended Christ. Every Christian 
is another Christ, a brother of Christ, and through 
Christ a brother of every fellow-Christian. St. Paul 
clearly tells us that we are all members of one body in 
Christ and therefore members one of another. “The 
body also is not one member,” writes St. Paul, “but 
many. . .. But now there are many members indeed, 
yet one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand: ‘I 
need not thy help’; nor again the head to the feet: ‘1 
have no need of you.’ Yea, much more, those that seem 
to be the more feeble members of the body are the more 
necessary.” 

The genius of Catholic Action cannot in any sense be 
confined to the work or the influence of the individual. 
It was the mind of Pius XI that the work of this 
apostolate must be characterized by unity of thought 
and action, It is an apostolate in which Catholics of 
every social class participate, uniting around those cen- 
ters of sound doctrine and multiple social activities that 
are legitimately constituted and consequently aided and 
sustained by the authority of the bishops. 

United in societies, groups of Catholics may have as 
an object of their common action, their common pur- 
pose, any one of the multiple social activities to which 
the Church has since her foundation devoted herself. 
The religious and social welfare of her children and 
the general spiritual and social wellbeing of mankind 
have from time immemorial been among the legitimate 
purposes of Catholic lay organization. 
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The individual may look upon himself as a helpless 
unit lost amid millions, but this is a mistake. “Those 
that seem to be the more feeble members of the body 
are the more necessary,” writes St. Paul. But of them- 
selves they are feeble. Only through organization, unity 
of action and purpose can they give of the life and 
strength which they receive as members of the Church. 
The Master who has chosen the weak to confound the 
strong and the ignorant to confound the wise, has given 
a definite part to the humblest member of His Church 
in His great mission of evangelizing the world. The 
work to be done is not the work of the individual who 
serves the Master, but the work of the Master who has 
enlisted him in the service. No one dare relieve him- 
self of his responsibility. Let no one say that he can 
make no impression upon the currents of life about him. 
Sufficient to the individual should be the invitation of 
the Master to serve. The servant merits for his attempt 
to serve, rather than for his actual accomplishment. 


ANOTHER OREGON SCHOOL CASE 


Socal services offered through American schools 
should be extended to one hundred per cent of American 
school children. In a recent decision of Circuit Court 
Judge Alfred P. Dobson in Portland, Oregon, this prin- 
ciple is vindicated. But in the opinion of the Reverend 
Alcuin Heibel, O.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Church, Portland, 
the decision “leaves something to be desired in the in- 
stances where he seems to indicate a limitation to the 
application of the general basic principle he confirms.”’ 
The judge ordered the public school district to open 
special therapy classes to a parochial school pupil, but 
he also declared that no financial relief, however in- 
direct, is given to parochial schools by opening classes 
for handicapped children to parochial school pupils, be- 
cause these services could not and would not be provided 
by the parochial school system. 

In his decision he had enunciated the principle that 
is much more basic: “It is obvious”, writes Judge 
Dobson, “that the overriding considerations of benefit 
run immediately to the handicapped child. To disregard 
that fact and to hang up on the element of remote and 
derivative and speculative aid such a program affords 
to private schools is to exalt the incidental and to blind 
oneself to the essential.” 

We accept also his principle that “a system of educa- 
cational administration is not an end in itself” 
and that “the laws relating to public education are in- 
strumental, and their successful ministration to the need 
of a literate mature society is the final measure of their 
work.” This could hardly be better stated by a parochial 
school superintendent. 

If the statute providing special care for handicapped 
children “applies to persons in the petitioner’s class,” 
said the decision, “it does so without remotely involving 
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those threats to public nonsectarian education which 
disturbed the educational policy makers of the past. If 
it is so applied, it ministers to the health and coherence 
of society, rather than to any divisive or obstructive 
elements.” 

The commentator in The Register (March 14, 1954) 
adds that auxiliary aids to parochial pupils “minister 
to the health and coherence of society.” It is their de- 
nial to such pupils that is “divisive and obstructive,” 
The decision establishes a precedent. Miss Patsy Elkins 
will now be readmitted to the twice-a-week lip-reading 
class from which she had been evicted because she at- 
tended Holy Cross School, and other Catholic pupils 
with a similar affliction will follow her into the lip- 
reading class. This is simple justice. 


NO LIBERTY WITHOUT MORAL 
RESTRAINT 


“A none too subtle campaign is being carried on,” 
warns Monsignor Matthew Smith (The Register, Feb. 
7, 1954), “for the scrapping of those restraints that 
are necessary for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. We are being told that liberty means the right 
to do exactly as we please. Yet common sense makes 
clear that there can be no freedom without moral 
control. At times the police power has to be called in. 
The idea that political or personal liberty can exist 
without some constraint is not mere nonsense, but 
is diabolical. The notion is being spread that any 
sort of restraint is anti-Constitutional, anti-American, 
anti-progressive, anti-human. The movement is mo- 
tivated chiefly by a desire to make money by pandering 
to mortal sin. . . . The common people have the right 
to protection for themselves and their children against 
men and women who seek money by stirring up the 
lowest instincts in human nature.” 

Years ago, when the Legion of Decency was being 
organized, the late Archbishop John T. McNicholas of 
Cincinnati told Monsignor Smith that one of the most 
effective arguments used in its favor was the fact that 
the Church could educate a child for eight years of 
grade school and four of high, and give him a splendid 
background in faith and morals, but have all the work 
ruined in a week or two by morally rotten movies that 
the youngster might attend. One bad movie might 
change a life. 

Catholic parents and Catholic teachers have the right 
and the duty to keep the movies clean, to protect young 
people against vice or dirty reading matter, to keep vile 
radio and TV shows out of our homes, and, in a word, 
to protect the moral lives of their children from the 
attack of every enemy. There was not even a remote 
idea in the minds of our Founding Fathers that man- 
kind was to be free of moral restraint, or that we do 
not need to obey laws. “Today, however, it is not un- 
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HE SHEER FORCE OF AN UNPRECEDENTED AVA- 
tee of children, rushing up against the class- 
rooms of the nation, is forcing educators to consider 
blueprints for a new educational ladder. The mounting 
jorce of staggering enrollments, not foresightful plan- 
aing, is responsible for long overdue changes currently 
being considered by some of our leading educators. 

The architects of these new plans, after which our 
schools of the future are likely to be fashioned, are 
motivated, not by idle dreams, but by mounting evidence 
af dissatisfaction with our traditional 16-step system 
and a growing body of evidence coming to us from 
students of child development and educational psy- 
chology. A more realistic force, however, is a consider- 
ition of some of the following hard facts which we find 
in the situation confronting education in the United 
States today. 


Number of Pupils Doubled by 1970 

By 1970, we shall have double the student body we 
ave in our schools today. This problem is all the more 
rious for us in Catholic education, because the birth- 
rate among Catholics for the past ten years has been 
4) per cent higher than the birth of the nation at 
urge. This problem takes on added significance when 
we recall that only 44 per cent of our Catholic children 
ae getting an education in a Catholic school. If we are 
i» continue educating even fewer than half of our 
Catholic children in our Catholic schools, we shall need 
io recruit and have trained and ready for the classroom 
ietween now and 1961, 60,000 additional teachers. We 
‘hall have to finance and build 43,000 additional class- 
roms. Translated to your community, this means that 
there you have nine teachers today, you will need 
uxteen by 1961; where you have a nine-room Catholic 
dementary school with two first grades and one room 
or each of the other grades today, you will need a 
ixteen-room school seven years from now. And this 
Sonly the beginning! 

For the past several years, there have been over one 
nillion Catholic children baptized each year. If we were 
0 educate all of our children in Catholic schools, we 
would have to provide teachers and classrooms for over 
ne million first-grade children every “next September.” 
This means that by 1960, we would have about nine 
willion children in our Catholic elementary and second- 
ay schools; nine million compared with a little over 
‘ree and one-half million today. And by 1970, if we 
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were to have all our Catholic children in our Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools, we would have close 
to fifteen million. 


No Solution to Date 

The obvious presence of over 400,000 more chil- 
dren during the past four years in our Catholic ele- 
mentary classrooms has led to a dangerous complacency 
—a false assumption that the tide has struck with its 
full force. There is also the human tendency to presume 
that a situation is in hand if the case has been repeatedly 
stated. The fact is, we have no adequate solution to date. 
The increased birthrate, starting after World War II, 
has not touched the upper grades in our elementary 
schools; nor has it begun to touch our high schools! 
Only the first and second grades have felt the real 
impact of the birth-rate swells of 1947 and 1948. 















A Child Baptized Every 32 Seconds 

This year there are twice as many children enrolled 
in Catholic first grades as are found in Catholic eighth 
grades. Every grade will be required to absorb this 
larger number in the next seven years as these first 
graders move up our eight-grade educational ladder. 
But these enrollment pressures do not represent the 
peak of the tide. The number of Catholic children born 
each year since 1948 has set a new birth record every 
succeeding year. For each of the past three years, well 
over 100,000 more children have been baptized than 
were baptized during the peak years represented in our 
present school population. There is no evidence of the 
birthrate tapering off, either in the general population 
or among Catholics. 

Consequently, we are not merely confronted with an 
emergency. We are faced with a new situation which 
is bound to become much more severe and one which 
will be with us for a long time into the future. Today, 
around the clock, every eight seconds, a child is born 
in the United States; every fourth one is baptized a 
Catholic. 


Teacher Shortage Crisis 

The dimensions of the problem of providing adequate 
educational facilities for the onrushing numbers of 
children are so appalling when we try to seek solutions 
against the background of our traditional sixteen-step 
educational ladder that we are jostled into the daring 
position of advocating radical changes in our traditional 












administrative approach to education. The problem of 
building sufficient classrooms is staggering, but even 
more difficult of solution is the problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of properly prepared teachers. In the 
public schools, the supply of teachers meets less than 
half the demand and the situation is getting worse. On 
the high school level alone, where the tide has as yet 
not struck, this is the situation: by 1955—at the very 
latest 


pared for high school teaching to meet the demand even 


- there will not be enough college graduates pre- 


if every college graduate chose teaching as a career. 
This would mean that not one of the 1955 college grad- 
uates would enter military service, continue formal 
study, accept employment (except teaching), or even 
devote full-time to homemaking. 

Factors such as these in the crisis confronting us, now 
forces a reexamination of our educational system—a 
system that has grown much like Topsy. A diagnosis of 
our system more than likely would recommend radical 
surgery: A cutting out of duplication and much of the 
course proliferation which results in needless waste of 
funds, personnel, and facilities. The figures on class- 
room and teacher needs quoted above were based on the 
not necessarily correct assumption that the status quo of 
school organization should be maintained. If we will 
have twice the number of children to educate a few years 
from now, too many of us jump to the conclusion that 
we will need twice the number of teachers, classrooms, 
and dollar support. 


Less Time to Reach Same Objectives 

More important, fundamentally, than any of these 
needs relating to classrooms, teacher-supply, or finances 
is the problem: “What is the best organizational ap- 
proach to the entire gamut of education?” Do we need 
eight years to master what the elementary attempts to 
teach? Do we need four years of high school? Do we 
need four years of college to obtain the essentials of a 
liberal education? Do we need the number of classrooms 
and the number of teachers which the sixteen-year sys- 
tem calls for? Do we need the sixteen-year system? li 
not, what educational ladder shall we build? 

If we keep the educational ladder which most of us 
uncritically accept today, we are confronted with the 
dilemma of either asking Catholic parents to shoulder 
crushing economic burdens, or, in effect, telling more 
and more parents that Catholic education is only for 
a select minority. Our Catholic conscience revolts 
against accepting either alternative. We hesitate chain- 
ing parents as slaves to an economic debt which a gen- 
eration of voluntary contributions will find most diffi- 
cult to carry, much less remove. On the other hand, we 
cannot still the echoes of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, reminding us of our Catholic educational 
ideal, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 


Every Catholic Adolescent in a Catholic School? 
Various solutions have been proposed. Some call for 
concentration on the building-of high schools with the 
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aim of “every Catholic adolescent in a Catholic hig 























school.” This would mean curtailing Catholic elementay the 
schools. Some advocate the abolishment of the first thre eral 
grades, including kindergarten in Catholic elementagg 
schools ; Catholic elementary schools would begin the mul 
with grade four. This system would include the develo 
ment of a strong Confraternity of Christian Doctriv wat 
program staffed largely by Catholic parents teachin like 
Christian doctrine in after-school hours and on wee P@" 
ends, using available space in Catholic buildings j _ 
classrooms. 

Indicative of what might be done, is the dioces 
of Cleveland in which 5,000 families in 50 parishes ap = 
enrolled in pre-school Confraternity of Christian De. - 
trine religious education programs. Lay leaders teachin = 
in this program are trained in adult discussion group; . 

Still others, advocate a moratorium on expansion 
Catholic higher education. In some areas, there is a ye 
attempt to tighten up the upper grades and save a = 
entire year. In still other areas, they are trying t iy 
eliminate a year between high school and college. as 

None of these innovations cut out the canceroy ee 
growth of interest-killing-duplication nor provide a ‘ie 
surance against gaps and inadequate mastery of fund obs 





mentals. 






Graded System Out of Date 

From a psychological point of view, there is little: 
recommend our lock-step-system of 8-4-4. Our eighi 
grade elementary school came into being at a time whe 
we knew little about individual differences, when 
knew little about child development, when we knei 
little about the psychological factors underlying 1! 
learning process. The eight-grade system is built on th 










assumption that there are a given number of specif 






essentials, facts, and skills which must be mastered ly 
everyone, regardless of ability. It is further based a 
the assumption that there is one best means of achieving 
this mastery; that there is a standard method and s# 
pattern of experience to which every child is to be ey 
posed in acquiring certain understandings, attitude 
and skills. There is little recognition of what we no 













know of individual differences, not only in the abiliti 
of individual students, but likewise in the differing back 
grounds of experience and of the different means throug! 


















on 
which some children learn more effectively and mor ¢h 
easily than others. ca 
Without doubt, ease of administration and the ter m 
dency for traditional practice to perpetuate itself at 
factors contributing toward our finding ourselves studi ™ 
fast in yesterday. 
. MN 
Formulate a New Approach w 
Wherein lies the solution? In this writer's opinion, tit th 
situation calls for the building, on the part of the be cl 
minds in Catholic education, of a new educational lat: h 
der. The time is overripe for setting up pilot exploratol : 
: 


programs. Without such pilot projects, the majority 















educators as well as parents will not be convinced oi 
the advantages of a new approach. It may take a gen- 
eration, however, to formulate and effect a new ad 


C higi 


entan 








ministrative approach in our educational system. The 





multiplying crises of overcrowded classrooms, latk of 





teachers, double shifts, disgruntled parents, frustrated 





teachers, and debt-conscious administrators, more than 





likely, will accelerate the acceptance of a new structural 





pattern in education. 





New “‘Ladder’’ Continuous and Individualized 


Already we 





hear rumblings of initial efforts in this 





diocel .. ; . a ; 
“SE firection in a few communities and in at least one 


metropolitan area. Teachers and supervisors, “fed up” 
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with the clumsy, ill-fitting, “shirt-on-a-pig” type of cur- 
riculum which tries to put the same size shirt on every- 
one in the class, are experimenting with individualized 
curricula patterned to the needs and abilities of each 
child in the group. Adequate recognition is given each 
pupil’s background of experience or lack thereof, while 
at the same time, the type of learning material used is 
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suited to his particular facility in learning; his rate of 
advancement is geared to his ability to achieve; thus 
mastery of fundamentals is a sine qua non in the new 
educational ladder. 

At the same time, duplication is almost automatically 
eliminated since the student skips over that which he 
already knows; he is not held back by the rest of the 
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dass simply because, in the new educational ladder, the 






 eighi concept of class as we think of it now gives way to fluid 
¢ Whe groups of children who at a given time are on similar 
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rungs of the ladder. Some advance faster than others. 
Some travel devious horizontal routes while on a given 
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rung. Some atypical pupils have a very simple program, 
concentrating on the fundamentals ; others, the specially 
giited, have an enriched, even complicated program with 
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ered if many side excursions into the treasury of our culture. 
ased of Some have the frequent attention of the teachers or of 
chieving another in the group who has just passed this particular 
and s milestone of learning in a given area now confronting 
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a particular student. 





Others work through their learning experiences with 
only occasional attention from the teacher. A student of 
this latter type receives general guidance rather than 
specific help; he may spend much of his time on his 
own, outside the so-called classroom, in the library, in 
the museum, in the audio-visual room, or even on oc- 
casion, with a few others of his type and level of advance- 
ment in the field, in the park, or down at City Hall. 
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Mastery and Personal Responsibility 

Responsible supervision is naturally provided for, 
hut not in the dictatorial sense so frequently found in 
our traditional system. Maximum emphasis is placed on 
the individual pupil’s being personally responsible. In- 
lividual responsiblity runs through the new educational 
ladder like the material from which it is made, for it is 
the essence of the new approach. Each child works at 
his own rate in mastering his own curriculum through 
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means tailored to his own particular background and 
abilities. He cannot lightly shift to the class his respon- 
sibility for his conduct or for his progress, as is the 
case in the traditional classroom where all in the same 
grade advance together. In the new approach, he him- 
self is responsible for his advance. Emphasis is on 
achievement, comprehension, mastery. Individual prog- 
ress charts show him graphically what he is doing, 
where he stands, and by glancing at other charts he can 
determine how his progress compares with that of 
others. 


Appropriate Acceleration 

The new educational ladder does not accelerate an 
intellectually gifted student at the expense of his social, 
emotional, or physical development. Pupils are grouped 
in recognition of all these factors. At the same time, the 
grouping is quite flexible to permit easy transfer to 
another group with which a given student finds greater 
affinity because of a combination of such factors as 
physical development, social-emotional maturity, intel- 
lectual ability, and scholastic achievement. In this way, 
a gifted child would be given more challenging learning 
tasks while the slower learning child would be given 
materials particularly adapted to his level of ability, 
maturation, background of experience, and in keeping 
with his particular pattern of motivation. The latter 
would concentrate merely on the essentials. li the chila 
was psychologically and socially mature enough to au- 
vance at a faster rate to a more advanced group, ths 
would go on automatically. 

This same system of progress based on individuas 
achievement, maturation and ability levels, would con- 
tinue on through the junior and senior high school levels. 
On these levels of educational development, of course, 
there would have to be a choice of vocational routes. 
The common core elements or essentials of general edu- 
cation would be common to all, but the means of master- 
ing these would be suited to individual differences. This 
same idea would be maintained on the college level. The 
liberal education elements would be regarded as con- 
tinuous. 


Opportunity for Leadership 

Such a new organizational approach to education 
would seem to provide at least the elements for a more 
challenging, interesting, and effective educational pro- 
gram. At the same time, it would provide opportunity 
for more effective use of the teachers and educational 
facilities which we in Catholic education are able to 
provide. With the same facilities and same number of 
teachers we would be able to extend the benefits of a 
Catholic education to a larger number of Catholic chil- 
dren. And with greater effectiveness than is possible in 
our hide-bound graded system. Not the least advantage, 
perhaps, would be the opportunity of providing a live, 
challenging demonstration of Catholic leadership in edu- 
cation to our fellow educators in public education and 
to the communities at large in which we live and serve. 
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BY SISTER JOSEPHINA, C.S.J. 


Assistant Professor of Education, Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


MARIAN YEAR in the Elementary School 


Our Horty FAtHer, Pore Pius XII, in his en- 
cyclical declaring the Marian Year, had specifically in 
mind the beys and girls of our schools. Herein lie our 
most potent means for making fruitful the objectives of 
His Holiness as traced for us in Fulgens Corona Gloriae. 
As leaders of youth we have obligations and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, these obligations are most pleasing and 
rewarding to religious teachers who are ever striving 
to make Mary the Coronam gloriae. The following sug- 
gestions are presented as means of integrating the ob- 
jectives of the Marian Year with the elementary school 
curriculum. 


Projects for the Religion Class 
Of all the facets of the curriculum, religion stands 
out as the focal point for Marian integration. 

1. Have pupils make up a quiz on Mary’s life, 
e.g., Who was Mary’s mother? What did Mary 
say at the Wedding at Cana? What feast honors 
Mary on December 8? With the contributions 
from the class, conduct a Marian quiz within 
the class, between classes and schools. 

. From the New Testament have pupils select 
passages where Mary is mentioned as playing 
an important role, e.g., Jesus Lost and Found 
in the Temple ; The Presentation ; The Passion. 

. Select two happenings from the Old Testament 
which prefigured Mary. 

. Select the favorite Mary ejaculation of the class 
by having pupils make up a list and then have 
the class choose the one they wish as their Mary 
ejaculation. Place this on the board in a con- 
spicuous place. Pupils will regard it as their 
own. 

. Pupils may keep a listing of the Mary ejacula- 
tions which they have compiled. 

. Using the Litany of Loreto pupils may select 
the title they feel best describes Mary. Have 
them give reasons for their choice, They can 
illustrate the title by a picture or drawing. 

. From the best known prayers to Mary, viz., 
Hail Mary, Hail Holy Queen, and Memorare, 
make a list of some of phrases. Place these on 
the board, one each day. Have pupils explain the 
meaning. Use these phrases as a dictation exer- 
cise. Use them in a puzzle game. Give a phrase 
and have pupils place it in the column marked 


loud at first. This may be the opening activity 
of the religion period each day. As an example, 
write “the Lord is with thee,” on the board, and 
actually speak the meaning of the phrase ending 
with “O Mary, you are so good that God is 
always with you. Help me to be so good that 
God will always be with me in all I do.” After 
pupils have become adept at this form of prayer, 
have them keep their meditations in a note book. 
Select the best and form a class prayer book. 


. Interpretations of the mysteries of the rosary 


particularly the mysteries related to Mary can 
provide means for much discussion. 


. Explain the use and manner of saying the dolor 


beads. 


. Pupils may make a collection of Marian Year 


prayers taken from Catholic newspapers, peri- 
odicals, bulletins, etc. 


. Each morning as a part of the religion period, 


pupils may read an editorial, poem, short essay, 
etc., devoted to Mary. 


. A collection of periodicals devoted to Mary can 


be displayed. 


. Pupils may select the leader to recite the Marian 


Prayer. 


.A special shrine in honor of Mary during the 


Marian Year will help to make more significant 
the meaning of this year. 


. Have pupils find the names of Mary in various 


languages. 


. A biographical sketch of one of many saints 


who were specially devoted to Mary can be in- 
tegrated with religion and English. 


. Selection of one of the virtues which distin- 


guished Mary will form a basis for discussion. 
Teachers should try to make the practice of the 
virtue possible for the pupils at the grade level. 


. Many religious communities have been founded 


as a further extension of the love and devotion 
of Mary. Stories of the founders and foundresses 
of religious orders, particularly of the religious 
order staffing the school helps to make the love 
of Mary more real to pupils. 


. Have pupils keep a spiritual diary: “How to 


Make Every Day a Marian Day.” List pupil 
comments which will serve to emphasize the 
title. 


with the name of the prayer. 

8. Select a phrase from one of the many prayers 
to Mary. Place it on the board and teach 
pupils how to make a minute meditation on the 
phrase. The teacher will do the thinking out 


Projects for the Art Class 


Throughout the years art has been the handmaid o 
Marian devotion, through painting, sculpture, mosaics, 
enamels, and bronze. In the elementary school, teachers 
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wil] strive to use art as the means of making Mary come 
to life through the many avenues of representation. 
These few. suggestions will help the imaginative teacher 
to further Mary-life in our pupils. ° 
1. 


Christmas cards showing Madonnas can be 
collected and form a nucleus of a Madonna col- 
lection, which can be added to year after year. 
Name of the Madonna, ‘artist, nationality, and 
period of work can be obtained by pupils and 
inserted in the collection, thus giving pupils a 
cultural background of the gféat works of art. 


. Bulletin board display of artistically arranged 


materials related to Marian Year. Pupils may 
print captions, collect suitable materials for 
display on the bulletin boards. 


. Studies of the great Madonnas by renowned 


artists. 


. Cathedrals devoted to Mary, especially those in 


France, along with the proposed Shrine to the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, D. C., 
can be studied from the standpoint of architec- 
tural beauty. These studies can be carried on 
through slides, films, and pictures. Christian 
art masterpieces can be obtained from Univer- 
sity Prints in Newton, Mass. 


.A display of statues of Mary can be arranged. 


Pupils will bring from home their statues. 
Identifying the statue by name as Our Lady of 
Grace, Our Lady of Hope, etc., serves to make 
the representation of Mary take on an added 
meaning and integration, 

Creative work by pupils on some phase of 
Mary’s life can be planned. 


.A study of the Christian symbols related to 


Mary along with the symbols found in the parish 
church will add to the knowledge of Mary. 


. Field trips to any outstanding library, museum, 


or church where Mary is especially honored 
will be worthwhile. 


Projects for Music 


The area of music in the curriculum is rich in oppor- 


tunities for spreading Marian devotion. 


1. 


bho 


Formation of small groups called “Mary’s 
Choristers” can render the beautiful chants of 
the church honoring Mary. Simple prayers can 
be chanted. 


. Studies of the lives of some of the composers 


who rendered Mary praise through songs and 
hymns can be integrated with the Marian Year. 


. Music appreciation through listening forms an 


excellent medium of enriching the pupil’s love 
of Mary through song. 


literature and Reading 


Literature holds many valuable ways of developing 
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a strong love of Mary. Reading, composing, hstening, 
and discussing are but a few ways which the alert Mary 
teacher seeks to use in her class work. 

Many of our Catholic series of readers contain stories 
of Mary. Teachers, too, have their own collection of 
Mary stories. Mentzer Bush has for 
bibliography of Marian books. 

The study of the encyclical, /’ulgens Corona Gloriae, 
at the upper elementary level can be made most meaning- 


distribution a 


ful at this time and also serve as an introduction of the 
encyclicals to pupils. 


Composition 

Theme work, poems, editorials, and esays all form a 
part of the writing and composing program of the 
English lesson. Instead of the trite titles given pupils 
for theme work, teachers during this year will use as 
a core point a title on which pupils can use knowledge 
about Marian Year. 

A class Marian Year bulletin board display may be 
set up and used as a clearing house for pupils’ work 
related to Mary. 


Employ Discussion 

Select a boy or a girl to be called “The Child Of 
Mary” for the month. The selection must be done by 
pupils, and based upon class-decided criteria on what 
characteristics are needed by a true child of Mary. List 
these on board, use them for discussion during religion 
and English periods. Ask pupils how and where these 
virtues can and should be practised. 

Holding assemblies devoted to Mary conducted by a 
particular grade will bring Mary into the life of the 
whole school. Themes can be drawn up for different 
classes, as: Mary in Art, Mary in Music, Mary in 
Poetry. 

Dramatizations for the life of Mary as portrayed in 
The Song of Bernadette, Fatima, A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence, and I Sing of a Maiden, have an appeal for all 
pupils. The pupils can prepare the script themselves. 

It is felt that these are but a few of the many ways 
that teachers will use to make the Marian Year a most 
effective means for teaching through integration. Pupils 
will then see that religion does permeate the curriculum 
and is not just something that is to be studied and then 
put aside until the next lesson. Let us all be Marian 
Year teachers and then our pupils will gladly sing: 


You are all beautiful, O Mary! 
You are the glory, you are the joy, 
You are the honor of our people. 


Amen. 





BY REV. MARK EDWARDS, S.M. 
St. Mary’s Manor, Penndel P. O., Pennsylvania 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO STUDY 


“The Student Who Dis- 
likes Study,” we were primarily concerned with a 


N A PRECEEDING ARTICLE, 


problem of motivation: how to help potentially good 
students like studies. This present article treats under- 
lving principles and methods of study. We often en- 
counter students who simply do not know “how to go 
about it.” If they are frank with us (they usually are!), 
we rather commonly hear a complaint something like 
this: “You have to learn how to study! I’ve heard that 
song before, but the point is, just how do I learn how ?” 
In this article I have tried to crystallize and sys- 
tematically present many of the points that I have 
found helpful to students. With the intention of making 
the article useful to teachers and counsellors, I have 
prepared the material after the fashion of an outline, 
itemizing the various principles and methods for easy 
use. The synthetic presentation of highly practical 
matter may prove serviceable to those for whom it is 
made. 

Recall that I am dealing with the student capable of 
producing in studies and mainly with students in grades 
First, I 
veniently summarized as underlying principles, some 


nine to twelve. shall treat what can be con- 
primarily for the teacher’s (or counsellor’s or dean of 
studies’) consideration, others primarily for the stu- 
dent’s benefit. Secondly, I shall list and briefly explain 
ten methods of study that can be given to students to 


help them in their studies. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


Primarily for teacher consideration 

(1) The twin processes of analysis and synthesis are 
essential to learning. Imagination must not be substi- 
tuted for reasoning. The study matter must be broken 
up and learned by pieces, as a mechanic knows an 
automobile; thought and questions are needed to grasp 
what is hard to understand, memory to retain what is 
understood. The textbook and teacher should assist the 
student in this analytic process. The important distinc- 
tion between understanding and memory should remind 
the teacher that once the student has understood the 
matter, the remembering is largely the student’s job. 


A functional definition of study might be: “Study is 


the combination of exercising our understanding and 
our memory—of making the matter our own and of 
keeping it our own.” 

Synthesis consists in putting the parts back together, 
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enabling the studeft to see things as a whole, as the 
parts fit together in a jig-saw puzzle. I think the 
teacher's part in this process is more important; he 
must especially help younger students see the mutual 
interrelations of component elements. Some like the 
compendium (for subjects such as history, English, 
religion), but I think the outline is preferable. Com- 
pendiums absorb too much time and encourage mere 
copying from the text ; outlines make the student choos 
the essential items, thus encouraging thinking rather 
than copying. Some textbooks do an excellent work in 
outlining the content, but this should not dispense with 
the student's understanding it and filling in the outline 
a bit with important items. 


Gauge with Objective Tests 

(2) Objective tests must be skilfully and carefully 
made to be adequate gauges of whether a student 
understands as the result of proper study habits. The 
dangers -which the skilful tester must try to overcome 
are emphasizing memory at the expense of thought, 
emphasizing facts at the expense of theory, emphasizing 
mere analytic knowledge at the expense of synthesis. 

For example, in a history test, a student may know 
most of the facts, have a good idea of the others, be 
able to choose the right answer among four possible 
answers, even though he could never indicate a connec- 
tion between Alexander the Great and Western culture, 
sees no tie-up of lay investiture and Luther’s success, 
cannot solve the problem of the Monroe Doctrine and 
the United Nations; in Latin, he could do well without 
realizing that every verb in Latin follows the same 
conjugation in its perfect system, that the so-called four 
regular conjugations in Latin are basically one with 3 
few variations, that inflection is merely end-changing of 
words whereas English normally uses position-change 
The student simply takes one fact after another; he 
might have an astounding fund of factual data for his 
age ; but, as far as thinking goes, he may graduate from 
secondary school without having had one origind 
thought. If we do not teach our students how to think, 
we fail as teachers. 


The Essay-Type Test 

(3) Subjective, or essay-type, tests in many situations 
present the teacher with a practical impossibility ; th 
most usable type is the modified. This restricts the 
student in his answers to a limited space and facilities 
distinguishing between essential and non-essential a 
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gwers. Lhe dangers of subjective tests are giving the 
sudent leeway to be vague (“to shoot the bull”), the 
lificulty for the student to be complete in his answers, 






the practical burden of trying to correct huge stacks of 
ests, the chance of unconscious favoritism. The main 
advantage lies in the synthetic knowledge required of 
the student, which normally he can attain only through 
proper studying. 

(4) The importance of audio-visual aids should be 
realized. The teacher, however, should not let them 
substitute imagination for reasoning, nor should the 
teacher use any audio or visual aid except for an 
educational purpose. If the teacher can do a particular 
task better without an audio or visual aid, it is poor 
pedagogy to use it. Audio-visual materials are intended 
as aids to student learning, not as time-wasters or 
recreational devices. 
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(5) The value of memory should not be belittled. A 
distinction between “brute” and reasonable memory is 
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k in valid, but the latter type should be encouraged and 
with demanded. Among other advantages, for example, 
tline | memory is still one of the best and most encouraging 
ways to get the “feel” of a foreign language, be it 
Latin or French or German or Spanish; the same goes 
ior poetry ; memorizing Shakespeare really gives the 
fully I “eel” of it—the wording, the meter, the beauty. 
ident | (6) Intermediate and final values should always be 
The kept in mind, as well as the immediate. A teacher's 
come } jailure to realize and reduce to the practical order this 
ugh, iundamental concept is a big, though unconscious, ob- 
izing } stacle to student learning. For example, some students 
IS: [hate dates (I mean numerals!) and what does the 
know I teacher do? He simply makes the students learn them. 
, be Why not show that dates (i) give an exact and chrono- 
ssible logical knowledge of what is studied, making some small 
nnec | contribution toward ultimate systematic, logical, clear, 
Iture, F accurate thinking; (ii) give pivots to enable the syn- 
ccess, f thetic grasp of content—e.g., of the Christian era, 33, 
e and 313, 476, 732, 800, 1073, 1517, 1789, 1850, 1914, 1939, 
ithout 1946: these dates are pivotal and enable the student 
same Fnot only to remember what happened but help him 
| four grasp the «why and the connections and relationships 
vith a among the various periods; (iii) train the memory for 
ing “| immediate use and also for use in other fields or pursuits. 
lange 
tT; le} Primarily for student benefit 
ai hs (7) Need ior wide-awake attention in class. The 
deste tudent should be shown the need (i) to follow the 
oe ustructions given in class, (ii) to take notes on the 
think, F watter the teacher stresses, and (iii) to ask questions 
nm what he does not understand. Such practice dis- 
penses with most of the student’s work (in lower years, 
rations 4 "2" in college ), if the teacher is a good one. Practically, 
vy the ll the important matter is thoroughly covered in class ; 
ts te” least, it should be. The student's big job is remem- 
cilities “8, and a good. teacher facilitates even this. 
‘al at (8) There is no easy method of study—if, by “easy” 
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the student means “dispensing with the need of work 
and attention.” Interest and attention and application 
are essential to learning. That is why the idea behind 
progressive education (of letting students choose areas 
in which they are interested) has a good aspect, al- 
though the application has too often been extreme, 
primarily owing to a false concept of a man’s true 
nature. Many times the students will choose areas in 
which they are interested and hence will have the atten- 
tion and application proportionate ; but how about those 
who are not interested in anything? or whose interests 
exclude matters essential to their mental and moral 
development, matters which they cannot be expected to 
have the emotional and mental maturity to choose? 

We have to try our best to arouse their interest in 
what they need, not necessarily what they want. But 
this was the topic of the previous article. 








Self-Activity 

(9) Learning is self-activity. Many students do not 
in practice appreciate this idea. They must realize that 
no one can learn for them. No method or book or 
teacher can do any more than help and guide the stu- 
dent; the learning he must do. It is precisely this self- 
activity that accounts for a student’s “making the content 
his own.” He experiences either personally by self-doing, 
or vicariously through the help of teachers, books, and 
all the learning materials and techniques at his dis- 
posal. The things that become part of us—these are the 
things we use and remember and apply; they possess 
vitality, being stored up in the storehouse of the mind 
which is the vital principle of the body. The teacher 
who has some zest and vitality in his work can give it 
to the students and thus increase self-activity on their 
part. 


Importance of Observing 


(10) The need for observation, thought, and familiar- 
ity, not only for formal learning (books, class) but also 
for informal learning (all the areas not covered in 
school as curricular subjects). The importance of seeing 
should be stressed, seeing even beyond what is im- 
inediately apparent to the eyes. Goethe says somewhere 
that man sees only what he knows. How true! How 
often after we become familiar with something, such as 
a word, we meet it five times within the week! We have 
probably met it many times before, but because we did 
not really know it, we did not see it. When a thing 
hecomes familiar, it becomes easy. 

For example, we do not have to teach a farmer boy 
how to pitch hay; he knows. So with skills and ac- 
complishments, -such as piano-playing. Regarding in- 
formal education, students can get guidance either at 
home or from the teacher on how to derive more from 
their interests and hobbies. If they are helped to realize 
this, they might nore readily seek the advice that can 
assist them. I am thinking of such pursuits as photog- 
raphy, music, drawing, typing, wood-work, aircraft, 


philately, sewing, crocheting. How many of the young 
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appreciate stamp-collecting as a miniature study of his- 
tory, biography, and geography? Many of them simply 
amass and render ridiculous a hobby that can be both 
stimulating and useful. 

(11) The importance of the will to learn can hardly 
be exaggerated. If the student won’t learn, whatever 
is said in this article becomes useless for such a student. 
We must revert to supplying motivation (trying to 
supply it) treated in “The Student Who Dislikes 
Study.” 

II. Mernops or Stupy 


(1) Outlines. These are especially useful for subjects 
such as English, social studies, religion—any subject 
treated in continuous prose fashion. Teachers should 
teach students how to make outlines, by demonstration 
and examples, by making many of them with the class. 
Some of the main considerations are (i) choosing the 
essential and omitting the accidental, (ii) adequacy in 
arranging the material (avoiding overlapping of sec- 
tions), and (iii) how to spot main or key sentences in 
paragraphs. 


Study Pencil in Hand 


(2) Studying with a pencil in hand. For example, in 
studying a language such as French, the student should 
study the vocabulary, cover the French side and write 
the French words for the English given; if the student 
cannot write them correctly, he does not know them. 
In mathematics, he should work several problems on a 
given assignment until it becomes easy to handle the 
principles involved. Actually, the student tests himself 
by such studying. It is also challenging, for example, 
after reading an essay or a chapter in a textbook, to 
close the book and try to write five or more main points 
from memory. 

(3) Key words, central concepts, pivotal dates. After 
one has studied and understood the matter, these tie 
it together and serve as pegs on which to hang many 
thoughts or as springboards to jump into a fuller ex- 
planation. For example, the concept of algebra is the 
equation; understanding the equation assumes para- 
mount importance. Two root ideas in Latin are inflection 
(and all that it means and implies) and the normal 
thought-order. In English, a whole chapter of poetry 
might be summarized in two key words, observation 
and emotion, 


Mnemonics 

(4) Mnemonics, a memory device taking the form of 
(1) a sentence made up of key words or (ii) a word 
made up of the initial letters of key words. This device 
proves very useful and easy in handling lists of ideas 
or sentences. As common as it is, we keep meeting 
students who have never heard of it or do not appreciate 
how to use it. For example, a question such as “Treat 
briefly the independence and self-expression character- 
istic of the Renaissance” can be handled easily if the 
student throws a SPEAR into it (such attitudes invaded 
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the Social, Political, Economic, Artistic, Religioy 
areas). 
(5) Visualizing. Many times students read even , 






descriptive passage without painting the picture jp 














































































































































































































































their minds. They have to be reminded of the vitg 
importance of imagination as well as being shown hoy he 
to read. The danger lies in skimming over words an) tim 
not actually noting exactly what is written and how } the 
is written. The teacher should highlight the necessity eve 
of looking up words whose meaning cannot be accurately ene 
gained from the context. Many of the brighter students lan 
are quick to gather meanings and skilful in using wha fait 
they know from other languages, for example, Latin an( mu 
Spanish and French. Of course, for concrete things hov 
good picture makes a wonderful short-cut and gives q onl 
more accurate reproduction than imaginative visualiza- J ge, 
tion; the teacher must be on the alert to make use oj 
such visual aids as still pictures. On the other hand An 
however, a certain permanence results from the self- | 
activity exerted by a student who does the job himsel 7 
of “picturing. - 
by 
Using Familiarity ; 
(6) Familiarity methods. Basically, almost anything] . 
becomes easy to one who has grown familiar enough os 
with it. For example, once upon a time the “A B C’s’"J 
were difficult for everybody and had to be learned by ‘s 
repetition ; nursery rime books are based on the sound . 
pedagogical principle of dealing with the familiar and . 
working from the known to the unknown. To a boy 
who has learned his Latin the declension of “porta” is 
“A B C” stuff, even an impossible Greek word like 
“onomatopoeia” becomes part of a speaking vocabulary 
after the class has met it fifty times, picked out countless 
examples of it, and seen it on the board at least a dozen 
times. The elementary propositions in geometry are 
“duck soup” when a student has successiully handled 
each section of the course as it came. As 
(a) The “back-tracking” method. To illustrate this, 
here is a simple diagram: 1 or 
a ot 
3 th 
Z th 
3 uw 
6 Di 
8 
ae 
The idea is to keep reviewing what has been learned 
to approximate (as nearly as possible) the “A B C’ 
familiarity. For example, in geometry the student starts 
with the first proposition; when that is complete and 
the class moves into the second, he reviews the first 
before taking the second; then he reviews the first two 
before studying the third; in order to save time and 
not have too much to go back on, when he comes 
the sixth proposition, he starts his review with the 
May, 1954 j 
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second; when he comes to the seventh, he reviews from 
the third; etc. The same works in languages very well, 
and also in the social studies—in fact, in any subject. 

For example, if a student goes over each Latin or 
French lesson like this five times (because by the time 
he comes to lesson six, he has covered lesson one five 
times; etc.), he does not have much trouble translating 
the sentences and paragraphs that have to be translated ; 
even though he has met them many times, he derives 
encouragement from being able to read the foreign 
language. I have found that not very many are willing 
faithfully to use this method; it seems to demand too 
much self-imposed discipline. For those who use it, 
however, it surely pays off in results. Teachers can 
only do their best to help and guide and advise stu- 
dents; they cannot learn for them. 


Analysis and Synthesis 

(b) Analysis and Synthesis. This has already been 
treated in I, 1 above of this article. It is here mentioned 
as a method to be understood, appreciated, and adopted 
by the student. 

(c) Rimes. The value of rime or jingle appeal is 
familiar from advertisements on TV and the radio. 
They catch the interest and stay in the memory. For 
example, in something like Latin which is so foreign 
to American students, rimes help a great deal; the 
students can even try to make up their own. Two of 
the standard ones run as follows: 


In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones fall on the seventh day. 


Duration of time, extent of space, 
No preposition—accusative case. 


(d) Straight repetition. 


Association of Ideas 

(7) Association of ideas, by asking oneself questions 
on the matter, by trying to link up what is studied with 
other known matter, by endeavoring to answer questions 
that come into one’s mind (answering for oneself rather 
than immediately putting them aside as unanswerable 
until the teacher takes care of the situation). 

(8) Memorizing. Intelligent memory should be ap- 
preciated. This, of course, is one of the underlying ideas 
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throughout this article. Knowing a poem by heart, for 
example, has a thrill all its own, and being able to 
handle a lot of matter by memorizing an outline afforas 
intellectual satisfaction. 

(9) Noting mistakes, either the student’s own or 
those of other students indicated by the teacher. For 
example, in spelling and composition, this can provide 
many useful hints. 

(10) Asking questions. The student should always 
ask questions about what he does not understand and 
cannot solve for himself. The teacher can help remove 
fear of making mistakes on the student’s part by not 
“falling apart” every time one is made; sometimes the 
healthiest sign in a student is a big, honest, purple 
mistake! It often shows he is thinking for himself and 
trying. 

These are not the only methods of study, I suppose, 
and the last two might not strictly be called methods of 
study. However, I always think of study as a means of 
learning and sometimes as learning itself, and therefore 
have a tendency to cross back and forth between the 
end (learning) and the means (study). 


The Summary 

This article has treated eleven underlying principles 
in dealing with the problem of teaching the student 
how to study and has summarized ten general methods 
of study (with four subdivisions for one of the methods) 
for student use. Another article could profitably treat 
of “Specific Hints for the Individual Subjects of the 
Curriculum.” 

I think it is a good idea to give the students all the 
principles that apply to them and all the methods of 
study, explaining each item and answering questions 
about each item, applying them to particular subjects in 
which the students find special difficulty, encouraging 
them to keep the list for reference and use. The outline 
presentation of the article may serve as the basis of a 
brief course which teachers could give their classes, 
especially at the, beginning of the school year. 

There is no means at any teacher’s disposal to enable 
him to derive maximum production from all the stu- 
dents all the time. We may, however, be able to derive 
such production from some of the students some of the 
time and raise to some degree the over-all scholastic 
interest and achievement in our school. 
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SCIENCE AND THE CURRICULUM: 

Sc 

‘ 

ANY teachers who are seeking information and In an Age of Science nin 
M direction find in their professional literature con- It is said we are living in an age of science and fj cra 
flicting ideas on the philosophy of education and dis- scientific achievement. But what is understood by § tif 
agreement on the meaning of terms. This discussion will “science” today? Pope Pius XII* defines it as “The J ha 
be an attempt to obtain satisfactory answers to the quest for truth as it is to be found in the natural relation | bei 
following questions: of creation.” Another Catholic educator describes it as § an 
1. What is the present meaning of the term a way of learning God’s laws and applying them to | 
“curriculum” ? the needs of men. Still another would say that sctence J re 

2. What is understood bv the term “science” ? is God’s thought discovered by man. These ideas of § lei: 

3. What is the need Sain science education science should be kept before pupils together with the J the 
today? thought that God manifests Himself through His crea- f Cl 

Now let us take the term “curriculum”. The diction- wanes. s meat , - 
ary gives us this definition: It is the whole body of Hanor A. Webb, whose peosessian is to instruct * 
courses offered by an educational institution. In a re- ore teachers describes science after this fashion, } Pl 
stricted sense it refers to courses offered by a depart- which I have tried to paraphrase and elaborate because § all 
ment of the institution. For example: we may have a it is unique. His points are these: ” 


vocational curriculum and an academic one, both planned 
from the viewpoint of the intellectual endowments of 
students and their choice and preparation for their life 
work. 


Directed Experiences 


1. Science is a science. 
Science is an art. 
Science is a craft. 
Science is a recreation. 


um kwh 


Science is a language. 
6. Science is a humanity. 


A more recent definition gives this meaning to the We shall now take up the first point. Professor Webb : 
term: “Curriculum is the selection, organization and _ . tells us the word science is derived from the Latin scire 7 
administration of a body of subject-matter, designed to which means to know. This knowledge is obtained in i 
lead the pupil on to some definite life objective.”* From several ways, the first of which is by observation. Man z 
another source of information we learn that a curriculum by nature is inquisitive. Just listen to children’s ques- + 
means not so much subject-matter as directed exper- tions and we are convinced of it. Most of our early ; 
iences of the learner. Now these definitions are not very knowledge was gained by this method, and it is the ; 
satisfactory as they are not based on a well-defined method largely used in the kindergarten and primary ‘ 
philosophy of life. grades. b 

To the Catholic educator the curriculum means that 
body of subject-matter and experiences which will Measurement and Experiment ‘ 


develop “the most perfect type of manhood and woman- 
hood, a person of character who will know and preserve 
in his life and conduct the proper order of things laid 
down by God and natural reason.’” 

In summary, then, a curriculum may be defined as 
a body of knowledge and experiences which considers 
both the individual and social needs of every human 
being and his basic relationships with God, fellowmen, 
nature and self, as these enter into his activities of life. 
This is the idea expressed in Christian social living. 


*R. C. Puckett: Making a High School Schedule of Recita- 
tions (Longmans, Green & Co., 1931), p. 6. 

"Redden and Ryan: 4 Catholic Philosophy of Education 
(Bruce Publishing Co., 1949), p. 26. 
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Science is also concerned with accurate knowledge 
obtained by measurement. Since material things have 
extension, if we are to understand them, we must use 
mathematics as a tool, and so early in life we learn to 
count and measure. 

Science truly adds new knowledge obtained by er- 
perimentation. The recent discovery of antibiotics and 
their uses is an example. Science, too, acquires hidden 
knowledge by reasoning. This is seen in the prediction 
of solar phenomena. The predictions may be faulty be- 






’Sister M. Ignatia: Pius XII, Science and Scientists ; Sctencé 
Counselor (Duquesne University Press), March 1952, p. 23. 

*Hanor A. Webb: What is Science? Science Counselor, June 
1950, p. 43. 
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cause of faulty instruments or faulty reasoning, but the 
principles used are valid. 

Secondly, Webb, says, “Science is an art.” The Latin 
word from which art is derived is ars. This means doing 
something more than ordinary. The following sciénces 
may in this sense be considered arts: medicine, home 
economics, husbandry, horticulture, in fact, any applied 
science. 


Science a Craft 

Thirdly, “Science is a craft.” This means skill, cun- 
ning in its ancient Anglo-Saxon origin. Science as a 
craft is seen wherever men and women are using scien- 
tific skills to earn their living. Industry today does not 
have enough of these trained scientists, and searches are 
being made to find young people who are interested 
and have the ability to be trained. 

Fourthly, “Science is a recreation.”” The Latin rec- 
reatus means to make anew, to refresh. With so much 
leisure time available people are joining clubs to refresh 
themselves. Almost every community has its Audubon 
Club, Hikers Club, Garden Club, etc. Many homes have 
simple laboratories for developing and printing snap- 
shots. Boys often find enjoyment constructing air- 
planes and kites. The camper, the fishermen, the tourist 
all draw on the knowledge of natural laws to increase 
their pleasures. 

Fifthly, “Science is a language.” Mr. Webb says that 
“unruly member” must be used with facility by all 
teachers of science, and I agree with him. We who teach 
science are well aware of the language involved. Since 
science is truth, terms must have precise meanings, and 
observations must be accurately expressed. It is a real 
challenge to get our pupils to use correct terms and 
not the slang ones they are so accustomed to use. How 
well I remember combating the habit in vogue a year 
ago of calling everything “a deal.” This Fall I had 
considerable trouble teaching them the differences be- 
tween pistil and pistol. I am well aware they have grown 
up with the latter. Furthermore, the teacher of science 
must adapt explanations to the information level and 
the interest level of her audience. I believe some text- 
books fail on this point. 


Science a Humanity 


Sixthly, “Science is a humanity.” The word humanity 
is taken from humanus meaning mankind as a group. “Tf 
a study broadens the horizon of a student’s viewpoint, 
challenges his mind instead of his memory, makes him 
a critical thinker instead of merely a critic, it is a 
humanity. Does science offer these values? What is 
more broadening, more challenging, more demanding 
of accurate thought than science? What area of knowl- 
edge has played a greater part in building the present 
civilization of enlightened nations of the world,” asks 
Professor Webb. 

Today we hear on every side that science can destroy 
civilization. Mr. Webb answers, “Not science as a 
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humanity, but an inhuman science. Nature is cruel if 

her laws are violated. The unwary climber falls, the 

careless hand is burned, the reckless swimmer drowns. 

When men choose to use inventions to kill other men, 

the evil is in their hearts, not in their tools.” 
Professor Webb summarizes thus: 


What then is science ?° 


1. It is the truth learned by scientific means. 


2. It is the art of using science helpfully. 
3. It is the craft that employs scientific skills. 
4 


It is recreation enjoyed with nature as a 
pleasant companion. 

It is language expressed truthiully and clear- 
ly in a way of thinking. 

It is one of the humanities for lifting the cul- 
ture of mankind. 

It is a hope for the preservation of human 
civilization. The devout thinker links his hope 
in science with his trust in God. 


Three Aspects of Science 

From the foregoing we recognize three aspects of 
science. First, it is truth discovered in material creation, 
which may be called pure knowledge or pure science; 
second, it is a way of discovering this truth, or scientific 
procedure; third, it is the use made of this truth ob- 
tained by the scientific method in applied science. Quot- 
ing Pope Pius XII:° “Truth lives bound up in every- 
thing we see, hear, smell, taste, touch, and feel, in 
thousands of forms and often threatens us with the 
terror of strength stronger than our instruments. Such 
is the vigor, the appeal, the beauty, and the intangible 
life of truth which is set free by the aspects and by the 
investigation of the immense reality that surrounds 
us.”” He was speaking to scientists at the time. 

What is the need for science training today? Recent 
research’ shows industry is in desperate need of scien- 
tists and those who have training in scientific skills. 
The research shows, too, that these men and women 
must have a good command of English. Inaccurate 
reporting of experiments causes costly errors. Great 
delay in the production of materials results. 


Why So Few Scientists? 

We have so few scientists because there has been a 
steady decline in the number of teachers who have 
science training. And why is this? Most probably be- 
cause college training in science is costly in terms of 
expenditure of money and of effort, and the remuner- 
ation has been poor. Past wars, too, attracted young 
people away from education, offering high pay for less 
time and effort in government-controlled industry. We 
are living in a selfish world where money means per- 


(Continued on page 492 


°Op. Cit., p. 77. 

®Sr. M. Ignatia, Op Cit., p. 24. 

7Allen V. Astin, “The Need for Scientific Talent,” The Science 
Teacher, Nov. 1952, p. 258. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.S.S.R. 


Director, Department of Special Education, N.C.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


The Trainable Group 

When we leave the educable group and consider the 
trainable group, we feel that this problem requires a 
great amount of thought and consideration. Many feel 
that the lower mentality group should be placed in 
institutions, and that our schools were built for educa- 
tional purposes and not for custodial reasons. However, 
in some cities, parents are paying the teachers, trans- 
porting their children, and using school halls as class- 
rooms for their children in the lower I.Q. groups. 

The crippled child is generally defined as an individ- 
ual under 21 years of age who is so handicapped through 
congenital or acquired defects in the use of his limbs 
and body as to be unable to compete on terms of equality 
with the normal individual of the same age. There are 
about 550,000 children with serious. orthopedic impair- 
ments in the United States or about 1% of our school 
population. There are over 500,000 children under 21 
years of age with rheumatic heart disease. Not all of 
these children require special classes. The majority of 
them can take their places in the regular class. We find 
that there are more boys than girls who are crippled, 
and 82 per cent of these children are white and 6.9 
per cent Negro. 


The Cerebral Palsied 

The most widespread cause of crippling in children 
today is cerebral palsy. A child is stricken with this 
dreaded disease every fifty-three minutes. There are 
about 200,000 cerebral palsied children in the United 
States under eighteen years of age. Of these children 
70% are mentally normal. 

In addition to the adaptations of the regular routines 
to the needs of the handicapped and the modernization 
of the curriculum, some provisions should be made for 
the orthopedically chippled children and the cardiopathic 
children in our parochial schools. Deficiencies in school 
housing are not a valid reason for excluding a child 
from a parochial school. 

We should start now, and in planning and furnishing 
new school buildings the needs of the exceptional child 
should be brought to the attention of the architect. In 





*This is the second and concluding part of an article begun 
in the April 1954 issue. 
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some communities various fraternal societies and or- by 
ganizations provide equipment for orthopedic classes. fi) m 
In this area, as in the other areas, the teaching nuns disp 
and Brothers have a marvelous opportunity to influence § panc 
the attitudes of the other children so that they will be J jou 
willing to accept the handicapped child, guide him to f the | 





the acceptance of his handicap, and encourage him in the 
use of his physical and mental energies. 








































Most children with epilepsy should be accepted in T 
school today. The majority of these children have nor- Rev 
mal mentality ; and today the skillful use of medicines J* % 
can control or greatly reduce seizures in the majority the 
of children affected. Appropriate explanations by the wm 
teaching nun or Brother to the other pupils should go 4°” 
a long way in helping the epileptic child in being ae- the 
cepted by his playmates. 2 
Individual Testing olic 

It is very necessary that we give individual tests to cho 
our pupils. This can be done by an itinerant nun. School fa r 
marks do not tell the whole story. It seems that the § par 
best means available to teachers in discovering the gifted J mal 
child is to use the standardized tests. About 2% of the sol 
school population could be classed in this category of | 1 
the gifted. There are now 21,000 gifted students enrolled of! 
in special classes in public elementary and secondary of: 
schools: 4,080 in the elementary and 16,632 in the sec- § cer 
ondary, with 622 teachers. Acceleration and enrichment § get 
are the two means used in educating the gifted child. J anc 
Since only 40 cities in 23 states have made provision J an 
for the gifted child, much more remains to be done in f 
this field. sto 

ob; 
Spotting the Undernourished Child the 

There are over 6 million undernourished children in J 5, 
the country today. Many of these children with lowered J », 
vitality are in our parochial schools. They give evidences § jg. 
of lowered vitality by unusual drowsiness, disinclination J 
to play, loss of appetite, puffiness under the eyes, and pa 
many other symptoms. These children need diagnosis § », 
and treatment, and it is very essential that the school 
keep cumulative records of their progress. A parochial ] t 
school education is the prerogative of every Catholic 
child and not the privilege of the sturdy majority. With J}, 
the shortage of teaching nuns and Brothers, this special ff th 
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dass provided with cots, special curriculum, and other 
necessary features, could be confined to the care of a nun 
ot Brother who now finds a regular class too much of 
a strain. 

It does not solve our problem to expel the socially 
maladajusted child and throw him upon the public 
school system. To cut him off from all religious influ- 
ences and all contacts with the priest, brother, or nun 
is disastrous. At a meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators at Atlantic City, the question 
was proposed : “Why do private school authorities im- 
pose upon public schools, by turning over all their 
problem children at any season of the’year that suits 
their convenience?” This question was asked repeatedly 
by public school officials, who think it is very unfair 
to make the public schools assume responsibility for a 
disproportionate number of academically and morally 
handicapped youngsters. They think that private schools 
should at least keep these youngsters until the end of 
the semester or the scholastic year. 


Socially Maladjusted 

The September 1951 issue of the Catholic Charities 
Review states that the Juvenile Court Judges feel that 
a socially maladjusted youngster should be kept under 
the supervision of our nuns and Brothers. Another 
atticle in the same issue decries the fact that many of 
our homes for delinquent boys are changing over to 
the care of dependent and neglected children. Today it 
isa most difficult problem to place a delinquent boy in 
aCatholic home or institution. As long as we lack Cath- 
dlic child guidance centers in each diocese, with a psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, and social worker, and adhere to 
a rigid curriculum without individual testing in our 
parochial school system, this problem of the socially 
maladjusted child in Catholic circles will never be 
solved. 

To dismiss a child from a parochial school on account 
of behavior problems is robbing him of one great source 
of rehabilitation. The causes of his actions must be dis- 
cerned, and his family and environment investigated, to- 
gether with a thorough physical and mental examination 
and tests. The emotional and psychological factors in 
an apparently normal or non-handicapped child who is 
“cially maladjusted are neither readily seen nor under- 
stood. The child who is a behavior problem should be an 
object of study rather than punishment on the part of 
the teaching nun or Brother. There may be a visual or 
an auditory difficulty. The roots of much of a socially 
maladjusted child’s behavior can be traced back to the 
lays of his boyhood. Poverty, broken home, presence 
of vice and crime—all lead to such a child’s behavior 
pattern. There are usually four maladjusted boys to one 
maladjusted girl. 


Expulsion Not a Solution 


Physical defects, age, glandular imbalance, and other 
handicaps cause some children to adjust themselves to 
the behavior patterns frequently found in the school 
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situations we are now dealing with; and the physical 
defects of those children, who are so-called “problem 
children,” must be closely scrutinized by school officials. 
The family, the parochial school, and the Church all 
play prominent parts in the life and special needs of 
problem children. Expulsion of these children from the 
parochial school is not the solution to the problem. Our 
schools must face the problems of these children and 
the fact that they have a soul to save, and meet these 
problems early in the school life of these children. Large 
classes, lack of pupil discipline, remedial reading, indi- 
vidual tests, and proper medical care loom large in this 
problem of social maladjustment. 


The Hospitalized Should Receive Instruction 

Another facet of the great need for trained teachers 
in the field of special education presents itseli when we 
realize that all of our Catholic children in our Catholic 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and sanatoria are receiv- 
ing a public school education by public school teachers. 
Many of these children are confined to these insti- 
tutions for many months, and no provision is made for 
their religious instruction. The hospital nuns have their 
own duties to perform. Over two million children enter 
the hospitals every year, and some attention should be 
given to the religious training of these Catholic children. 
Nuns or Brothers in a near-by convent and seminarians 
or lay people should undergo special training so that 
religion might be taught to these hospitalized and home- 
bound children. 




































Preparing Teachers 

Teachers preparing for special-class teaching should 
have completed the regular course for teachers of normal 
children, and have taught normal children for at least 
two years. We feel that an orientation course in special 
education with an obligatory course in one field should 
be started at once in all of our teacher training insti- 
tutions. We also feel that school supervisors and the 
directors of studies should have an orientation course 
in special education. Teachers of sight saving classes, 
teachers of braille classes, and teachers of crippled chil- 
dren can prepare themselves to teach these atypical 
children and become certified teachers by attending 
summer school. Speech correg¢tionists, teachers of the 
deaf, and others require longer periods of specialized 
training before they can adequately fulfill the State 
requirements for teacher certification in this field. 


Summary 

In conclusion, let me state that we shall always need 
institutions for our Catholic children with multiple 
handicaps. On the other hand, we should start at once 
to train our teaching nuns and Brothers, and not deny 
an educable Catholic child entrance to a parochial school 
on account of some handicap. Some of these children 
may be integrated into the regular class ; some will need 
special classes; others will need special services—but, 
all will need trained teachers. The partially seeing, the 
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blind, and the hard of hearing can be integrated into 
the regular class together with the slow-learners, and 
some orthopedically crippled children. The deaf and the 
mentally retarded will need a special class. The speech 
defective and the child who needs remedial reading 
should have an itinerant nun or trained public school 
teacher provide special instruction at stated times, while 
a specially trained itinerant nun or lay person under the 
direction of the superintendant of schools should give 
individual tests. 

A parochial school education is the prerogative of 
every Catholic child and not the privilege of the sturdy 
majority. The teacher training institutions should pro- 
vide an orientation course in special education with a 
special unit in some particular field. Supervisors and 


directors of studies should take at least an orientation 
course in this field of special education. Expulsion of 
atypical children from our Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools and banishing them to the barren 
wastelands of an irreligious education simply because 
of their physical or mental handicap is not providing 
a Catholic education for “all of God’s children.” Let us 
endeavor to use at once the trained personnel we now 
have, and gradually to train teachers in specific fields 
of special education; increase the number of Catholic 
colleges and institutions that offer a sequence of courses 
fulfilling requirements for teacher certification in this 
area; inaugurate programs to care for the exceptional 
child in each diocese, so that we may find “every Catho- 
lic child in a Catholic school.” 


Science and the Curriculum 
(Continued from page 489) 


sonal pleasure. The idea of service to humanity, except 
as a war slogan, is almost forgotten. In its place we 
often find the attitude expressed in such platitudes as 
“What do I get out of it?” and “The world owes me a 
living.” 

Research also shows that the average man and woman 
knows little about scientific principles although he is 
using applications of them every day. We need but to 
review our own day’s activities to realize how de- 
pendent we are on science. Our welfare and that of 
communities and nations depend largely on scientific 
knowledge and its application in solving the problems 
relating to health, food, shelter, clothing, transporta- 
tion, communication, and defense. 


Talent Search 


To find talent and to stimulate youngsters to take up 
a science career, contests are being sponsored. Among 
the first to sponsor such a program was the Westing- 


house Corporation. I believe you are familiar with the 
Science Talent Search. Bausch and Lomb awards a 
medal and plaque to the student in high school who has 
shown the greatest improvement in his study of science. 
More recent is the Science Student Achievement 
Awards sponsored by the American Society for Metals. 
This association would begin its search in the seventh 
grade. Cash prizes and bonds are given to boys and 
girls who have completed outstanding projects. 

We, truly, are living in a scientific age. We teachers 
should not allow our pupils to be ignorant of the basic 
principles on which current scientific advances rest. 

I began this discussion by asking three questions 
which I have tried to answer. I hope my answers have 
not been vague. I am ending with two questions, the 
answers to which I hope you who influence the lives of 
so many potential scientists will seek. The questions 
are these: What are we teachers doing to fulfill this 
need for science training? and, What can we do which 
we may have left undone? 
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BY SISTER M. ST. ANGELA, C.S.J. 


St. Joseph College Convent, Brooklyn 5, New York 


THE RETREAT MOVEMENT 


For 


RIDGING THE GAP WHICH SEPARATES KNOWLEDGE 
B from virtue is the fact that challenges the zeal and 
ingenuity of all tegchers of religion. How does one 
present religion as a school subject in a way that impels 
pupils to act and live according to intellectual convic- 
tions? How does one lay a firm foundation for a shock- 
proof edifice of faith habitually practiced? 


Retreat Movement Partial Answer 

A study of the retreat movement, and of the tech- 
niques and objectives of the Religious of the Cenacle as 
representative protagonists of this movement, suggests 
at least a partial answer. This suggested answer is the 
formation of a more closely-knit alliance of the regular 
teachers of religion, those engaged in the schools on all 
levels, and the “‘steadies” in the parish Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, with those religious communities 
engaged in conducting retreats for, young men and 
women. In coordinating the activities of both groups, 
the purpose would be to give to the retreat a status 
integral in the religion curriculum and to remove it 
from the category of rare and unusual supererogation. 
By integration is meant here not three days isolated 
from the rest of the year, but a period of time acting 
as a culmination point of carefully planned instruction. 


Cenacle Fulfills Founder’s Vision 


In certain dioceses, and for girls at least, long strides 
have been made in this direction. Staffs of schools and 
colleges situated near any of the retreat houses con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Cenacle will readily 
acknowledge that the Cenacle does fulfill, within the 
scope of its facilities, the vision of its founder. The 
Reverend Etienne Terme wrote : 

Retreats continue and consolidate the work done 
by other Communities in educating the young, 
since they offer an opportunity to reanimate and 
strengthen good principles which may have been 
weakened by the world. 

It is unquestionably during days of quiet consideration 
and prayer spent on retreat that high-school and college 
students come. to a realization of those truths of principle 
and practice which they have absorbed perhaps all too 
passively in the classroom, the theories of which they 
can recite with glib exactness. Presented through the 
medium of the Spiritual Exercises, ideas and ideals of 
Christian living are somehow made applicable in the 
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Every Apostle An Upper Room 


minds and to the lives of the youthful retreatants in a 
way that is difficult or impossible of achievement for 
the classroom teacher of religion. 


Varied Age and Vocational Groups 

From Friday afternoon until Sunday evening the 
convents of the Cenacle hum with spiritual activity. 
Retreats are scheduled for varied age and vocational 
groups, e.g., high-school girls, married women, college 
students, and professional women. The priest invited 
to preach the retreat is usually one whose special talents 
render him suitable for his congregation. Moreover, he 
is ably assisted by nuns thoroughly trained in the tech- 
niques of religious instruction on both individual and 
group bases, and in the conduct of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius. The setting—one of modest com- 
fort permeated by a spirit of quiet and prayer—is as 
conducive as possible to work of spiritual renewal. 


The Results 


The results? In most cases, a deepening of the 
spiritual life with the greater orientation Godward of 
that life, clarified self-knowledge, and in the case of 
teen-agers, an enlightened perspective for future plan- 
ning follow from these retreats. Thus in an era of 
unthinking, or at best, of confused thinking, the retreat 
movement is one that answers a great need. Pope Pius 
XI, in the encyclical Mens Nostra has summarized, 
in his usual succinct fashion, the benefits to soul and 
body accruing from a retreat: 

They (pious retreats) assist the human faculties 
in a marvelous manner; so that the mind becomes 
accustomed in this remarkable spiritual arena, to 
weigh things maturely and with even balance, the 
will acquires strength and firmness, the passions 
are restrained by the rule of counsel ; the activities 
of human life, being in union with the thought of 
the mind, are effectually conformed to the fixed 
standard of reason; and lastly, the soul attains its 
native nobility and altitude.’ 


Movement Traced to Origins 

Like so many of our modern Catholic institutions, the 
movement towards retreats for women owes much of 
its development, if not its origin, to a small beginning 
in the nineteenth century. To the market town of La 


*Encyclical letter on Retreats, by Pope Pius XI, America 
Press, N. Y., 1929, p. 4. 
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Louvesc in southern France pilgrims had come for many 
years to visit the shrine of St. John Francis Regis, the 
Jesuit saint who had spent himself evangelizing that 
region in the period following the religious wars of the 
seventeenth century. When enough priests were avail- 
able after the French Revolution, the charge of this 
shrine and the organization of the pilgrimages were 
assigned to Father Etienne Terme, a zealous young 
priest. Women came in large numbers; to house them 
safely and adequately became a pressing problem. The 
inns were, to state the case mildly, undesirable. 

In his perplexity, Father Terme decided to experi- 
ment with a boarding house for the female pilgrims. 
To accomplish this design he turned for assistance to 
his friend, Sister Clare, the superior of a teaching com- 
munity he had founded sometime before to staff the 
Catholic school in the neighboring town of Aps. Sister 
Therese Couderc, aged twenty-three, was one of the 
three Sisters he asked Sister Clare to send to him at 
La Louvesc. 


Started in Dire Poverty 

The foundation was made in a setting of dire poverty. 
The Sisters slept on straw and frequently had not 
enough to eat. Gradually, under the strong, sometimes 
harsh, but always fatherly hand of Father Terme, the 
little project prospered. From the very beginning the 
Sisters interested themselves not only in the pilgrims, 
but also in the religious instruction of the children of 
the neighboring area. The numerous publications of the 
Religious of the Cenacle on methods of religious in- 
struction, the classes conducted for children, and the 
individual instruction of adults, which constitute the 
present program of the Institute, are in line with a long 
Cenacle tradition of the teaching of Christian doctrine, 
and in line, too, with the great need of both that age 
and this. 

Accommodating the ladies, varied as they were in 
age, occupation, and social status, brought with it some 
vexing problems. Many of the boarders acted the part 
of picnickers rather than that of pilgrims, and their 
noisy and dissipated manner of behavior made religious 
life practically impossible for the young community. 
After some consultation and prayerful consideration, 
Sister Therese and Father Terme decided that the 
pilgrims who wished to remain at the House of St. 
Regis should be obliged to make a triduum or a novena. 


*Mother Therese was beatified on November 5, 1951 and 
named Patroness of Women’s Retreats. 


Plans for Retreats Took Shape 

The recollection which resulted was but a quick step 
to the silence which soon became custom. Gradually, the 
thought of presenting the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius and the method of fulfilling this plan took 
shape. The retreatants would be preached to by Father 
Terme, but always a number of the Sisters would be 
present, the better to help each retreatant individually 
with her problems of prayer and duties of state—each 
one according to her mental and spiritual ability. 


Numerous Retreat Houses Sprang Up 

As the years passed, association with the Society of 
Jesus became closer, especially so after Father Terme’s 
acceptance as a member of that community and his 
subsequent entrusting of the Religtous of the Cenacle 
to its guardianship. The method of conducting the re- 
treats took a more definite pattern. By the end of the 
century, retreat houses had sprung up in France and 
throughout Europe. The mid-twentieth century sees 
them well established in America with promising be- 
ginnings in missionary lands. The daughters of Mother 
Therese have indeed met with success.* 


Future Extension of Work Proposed 

As the conducting of retreats and the teaching of 
Christian doctrine continue and flourish to this day, 
and as the need for an increasingly vitalized teaching 
of religion persists, a future and further extension of 
the work of the Cenacle suggests itself. It would seem 
that priceless advantages should result from a program 
of close collaboration between college and high-school 
personnel who are doing the day to day teaching of 
religion and the groups who are so largely responsible 
for continuing and consolidating this ground work, 
whether the collaboration take the form of discussion 
groups, panels, seminars, conferences, or whatever other 
means of exchanging ideas. 

Considering again those words of Father Terme and 
inspired by the zeal of Mother Therese, may we look 
to a day when the work of the Cenacle will be integrated 
with the work of the “other” communities in the edu- 
cational systems of the dioceses where they are estab- 
lished. May we soon arrive at the day when the average 
Catholic graduate will regard her annual retreat as much 
a matter of course as her annual vacation, when she will 
look upon it as an essential fortification of the spirit 
rather than just an esoteric luxury of the “piously” 
inclined. 
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BY SISTER MARY SPERATA, S.S.N.D. 
Principal, St. Saviour School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T IS WITH SOME TREPIDATION that we broach the 
I topic of grammar, for no other branch of our teach- 
ing has afforded so much controversy as this subject. 
Some educators believe that grammar should not be 
taught, but acquired through drill and exposure to cor- 
rect forms; another group holds that grammar should 
be mastered as a means of mental training; whereas a 
third group maintains that grammar should be taught 
from a functional point of view, developing from student 
needs. 

Most of us, if not all of us, oppose the first school 
of thought. Experience teaches that all work better if 
they understand what they are trying to do, if they see 
a goal for their efforts. Therefore, it seems only reason- 
able that our high school students will apply themselves 
more purposefully if they comprehend that a sentence 
is the smallest unit for the expression of ideas, that it 
is capable of being combined into paragraphs and thus 
into papers of any length, upon any subject. 


Grammar a Guide 

Surely, it is essential that students analyze the frame- 
work of a sentence in order to see how words are put 
together to express thought. Now, this accurate under- 
standing is possible only through the grammatical ap- 
proach. Those who have heard, at home or at school, 
nothing but correct English can, no doubt, speak or 
write effectively without a knowledge of grammar, but 
to how many does this apply ? Obviously to the favored 
few, not to the vast majority of our high school students. 
Grammar, then, must be their guide to correct and to 
forceful expression. 


Under Existing Conditions 

Under existing conditions, it is futile to expect most 
of our high school students to acquire the ability to use 
English correctly in reading or in writing without the 
aid of direct, technical instruction; in other words, our 
high school students have not such an environment, 
are not accustomed to such intellectual habits as will 
enable them to absorb from their reading or from their 
social life the knowledge necessary to a correct use of 
English. 

Granted that we teach grammar, shall it be formal or 
functional? Advocates of functional or practical gram- 
mar aver that formal or technical grammar would in- 
clude all the angles of the “science of language ;” such 
as, detailed classification of parts of speech, a complete 
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FORMAL GRAMMAR in High School 


atomy does for the physician. 


study of the verb, and so forth; it is their belief that 
much of this teaching has no bearing on correct writing, 
but holds merely an academic interest. They ask, “Can 
we reasonably expect our high school students—intelli- 
gent, but in whom the sense of logic so necessary in a 
study of formal grammar yet lies dormant—to grasp this 
complicated subject?” 


No Satisfactory Substitute Offered 

Since there is no unanimity among the members of 
the functional grammar group as to what the term 
functional includes and since the opponents of forimal 
grammar have not offered a satisfactory substitute, it 
is for those of us who favor the latter method of gram- 
mar teaching, to uphold it. 

Experience has shown that it is impossible to lead 
students to a genuine familiarity with even the ele- 
mentary facts of English grammar except through the 
medium of organized, competent, and prolonged in- 
struction. Whether we use a textbook or not, we must 
drill against the ubiquitous pronoun, the haphazard 
tense, the dangling participle, the run-on-sentence, the 
sentence fragment. But this drill must be held in season 
and out of season, for unorganized, incompetent, inter- 
mittent, casual, and half-hearted instruction is totally 
inadequate. 


Deserves High Place 


As a great observational science dealing with the facts 
of language, grammar would seem to deserve a high 
place in the English curriculum. The English language 
is tremendously interesting and tremendously important. 
We deal with it constantly from the cradle to the grave. 
Little that we come into contact with throughout life 
concerns us so closely and so constantly. Any subject 
which helps us understand accurately its complex work- 
ings and which enables us to think about them more 
clearly and to discuss them more intelligently with others 
is distinctly valuable in and for itself. 

As an observational science, therefore, whose specific 
purpose is to deal authoritatively with current inflec- 
tions, agreement, syntax, and idioms of the English 
language, the study of grammar can be justified on the 
same grounds as the study of other great observational 
sciences; such as, geology, biology, and zoology. For 
the student of language, a knowledge of grammar serves 
somewhat the same purpose that a knowledge of an- 
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The terminology and the essential definitions are 
neither unusually numerous nor unusually difficult. 
Other school subjects are beset with much harder 
problems for both the teachers and the students, but 
we do not hear their advocates apologizing or giving 
ground on that account. Teachers of such subjects as 
Latin and mathematics—in fact, of the languages and 
sciences in general—admit that their subjects are diffi- 
cult. They teach them conscientiously, demand and 
get an adequate share of students’ time and preparation, 
and, in general, do an efficient job of teaching. 


Take a Leaf from Their Book 

Teachers of English who favor formal grammar 
would do well to take a leaf from their book. If the 
teachers of Latin and of French find it necessary to 
require a thorough study of grammar in order to teach 
those languages acceptably, surely the English teacher 
is justified in believing that a thorough study of gram- 
mar is necessary to teach more efficiently the most im- 
portant language of all, the mother tongue. 

The high school facing these well known facts should 
make definite provisions in the first or in the second 
year of the curriculum—preferably in the first year— 
for uniform, organized, and disciplinary instruction in 
the elementary facts of English grammar. Furthermore, 
this instruction should be supplemented in the later 
years of the curriculum by a return to the subject at 
intervals sufficiently frequent to insure in the high school 
graduate a really trustworthy basis for further cultiva- 
tion in the use of the mother tongue. Here we are 
considering grammar not as a formal code where essen- 
tials are lost sight of in the memorizing of definitions, 
rules, declensions, conjugations, much diagramming, 
and word parsing. A considerable portion of such work 
is mechanical and of little value in determining the 
student's use of language or in developing his reasoning 
powers. Here, as everywhere, the golden mean should 
be applied. 

Our own diocesan tentative syllabus in English, with 
its major emphasis on formal grammar, especially in 
the first year, and with its suggested remedial work in 
the later years follows this method of procedure. 


Grammar Not Isolated Subject 

We.should remember that grammar is not an isolated 
subject taught primarily for the purpose of exercising 
the brains of our students. We teach grammar, because 
we believe that a knowledge of the grammatical struc- 
ture of a sentence is a valuable tool for the transfer of 
thought. 


A student who is beginning geometry may apply the 
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knowledge of grammar to the statement of the proposi- 
tion: the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles. In this simple sentence, the complete sub- 
ject is the hypothesis; the complete predicate, the con- 
clusion. Likewise, the following proposition: If two 
parallel lines are cut by a transversal, then the alternate- 
interior angles are equal. In this complex sentence, the 
dependent clause is the hypothesis; the independent 
clause, the conclusion. 


Common Complaint 

“Why, they don’t even know their English,” is a 
common enough cry of the exasperated Latin teacher. 
To be sure, Johnny knows what “He.went downtown 
to buy a book” means, but he does not know that “to 
buy a book” expresses purpose. Perhaps he knows how 
to express purpose in Latin, but he does not know how 
to recognize or to form it in English. 

Thus without too much thought on the matter, we 
English teachers bow our heads in the face of the Latin 
teacher’s condemnation. 

Possibly, the Latin teacher should have said, “They 
don’t know formal grammar. They can’t tell me the 
uses of English noun clauses, the different ways to ex- 
press purpose, or the types of adverbial clauses.” 


What to Expect 

If then, we favor formal grammar, what may we 
reasonably expect it to do for our students? It will 
result, we think, in helping produce accurate expres- 
sion and in forming style. Ungrammatical, involved 
sentences are not clear, as they almost invariably require 
a second reading for an understanding of the thought. 
Unless the idea expressed in the sentence is one that 
should be pondered carefully, rereading is a waste of 
time. The thought should be immediately apparent and 
a knowledge of grammatical relationships leads to this 
result. 

Again, formal grammar aids definitely in pro- 
ducing style. What good will it do for us to say to 
a student, “Your sentence structure is correct, but 
monotonous. Vary it. Use gerunds and participles. Try 
the effect of dependent clauses,” if your student does 
not know what gerunds, participles, and dependent 
clauses are? Formal grammar properly taught should 
aid our students in producing style. 

We believe that it is the consensus that much of the 
writing of composition may be improved by a course in 
formal grammar. We can no more dispense with formal 
grammar than we can do without the structural frame- 
work of our skyscrapers which though hidden is s0 
necessary. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


THE IMMORTAL CITY—A REVIEW 


By Sister M. Michael, 1.H.M., Ph.D., Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME” is a saying that has come 
down through the ages. The truth of this statement is 
exemplified in the outstanding production, The Im- 
mortal City. This motion picture reflects the history of 
the Church from the pre-Christian days to the present. 
It shows the place of Rome as depicted by the artists 
and sculptors who first gave us the pagan gods. Then 
with the coming of Christianity, we find the talents of 
other artists and sculptors giving to the world the 
entire story of man from his first appearance in the 
garden of Paradise to the present moment. The paint 
and canvas, as well as the block and chisel which records 
the history of time of earlier days is replaced by the 
media of this century through the techniques of sound 
and moving pictures which give us authentic repro- 
duction of Rome and its influence. The motion picture 
has given to modern man a record that was impossible 
at earlier times. Though one might never have been to 
Rome, one cannot help picturing the eternal city as it 
really is from the circumstances and events pictured in 
The Immortal City. 


Three Years in Production 


Three years, we are told, went into the production 
of the picture which was produced and directed by 
Jerome Cappi. No plot exists but in the words of the 
producer, the theme “is truly the story of man’s flight 
from darkness,” from pagan thinking to Christian living. 
In the brochure explaining The Immortal City Mr. 
Cappi states, “. . . it is the story of the influence on the 
world of the heroes and villains, the statesmen and 
artists, the builders and scholars, the rogues and knaves, 
who made the good and bad news, the history and the 
gossip . . . over the past 2,000 years.” 

It is the ultimate achievement in authenticity. In 
many instances, the treasures and works of art were 
never before photographed and in numerous cases, 
special permission was obtained from Vatican author- 
ities, And even the address by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII to all the peoples of the world, was especially written 
and prepared for this picture. 


Church’s History and Growth 


This motion: picture gives the history of the growth 
and development of the Catholic Church through the 
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presentation of the great works of art. Many of the 
characters whose spirit and work have contributed to 
the furthering of Christianity are met in this historical 
unfolding. One could say that the art of the ages records 
the chronological development of those great moments 
in time that have made Rome. 

Pre-Christian history shows how Rome conquered 
her rivals then erected stately buildings, walls, and 
temples, decorating them with pagan works of art 
formed from stone and metal. These were in the days 
of Caesar Augustus and Tiberius. Then came Jesus 
Christ with His teachings that conquered Rome and 
laid the stones of a spiritual edifice that has made the 
Iternal -City the power and influence of the centuries. 
Christ’s life is not given to us step by step in The 
/mmortal City, but the work of the artists relive again 
these episodes in our divine Lord’s life that gained for 
us grace and redemption such as “la Passione di Cristo” 
product of an unknown 14th century painter of the 
Ilorentine School followed by Carlo Crivelli’s “Pieta” 
of the 15th century. The Coliseum which saw the death 
of the early martyrs along with the artists’ depictions of 
Paul being beheaded, and of Peter being imprisoned 
follow. This period of the early apostles was climaxed 
by the showing of “The Crucifixion of St. Peter” by 
Michaelangelo. 


Great Masters of the Renaissance 


The erection and enrichment of the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s which took over two hundred years to bring it 
to a degree of completion introduces the viewer to an- 
other era in Rome. The great masters of the Renaissance 
are met here in their immortal paintings and sculptors 
such as Bramanti, Raphael, Bernini, and Michaelangelo. 
The frescoes of the Florentine masters, such as Bot- 
ticelli, Perugino, Roselli, Pinturicchio, Ghirlandaio, 
which surround the walls of the Sistine Chapel enfold 
the beauty of the “chapel of art” for the first time for 
those who have never been to Rome and recall its breath- 
taking beauty for those who have had the privilege to 
visit the Eternal City. 


Sistine Chapel Art 


Artists claim that the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is 
Michaelangelo’s greatest masterpiece.. Herein are re- 
corded the events from the Book of Genesis with other 
biblical scenes. Some of the titles illustrate the thought, 
the knowledge, the feeling that Michaelangelo brought to 
this noted collection of art. These are “The Tempta- 
tion,” “God Creates Man,” “God Hovering Over the 
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Waters,” “Intoxication of Noah,” “The Great Flood,” 
“The Sacrifice of Noah,” “God Creates the Sun and 
Moon,” and “God Separates Light From Darkness.” 
Twenty years later, Michaelangelo in his sixtieth year 


was again brought back to Rome to paint the wall be- 
hind the high altar. There he gave to the world the 
famed painting known as “The Last Judgment,” which 
is said to be the largest and most comprehensive work 
of art that was ever painted. 


























A scene from the picture, The Immortal City, showing the 
Sistine Chapel en whose far wall may be seen the famous 
masterpiece, “The Last Judgment,” by Michaelangelo. 


Vatican Art Gallery 


The Vatican Art Galléry which houses some of the 
greatest treasures of all times as seen in this picture, 
brings to us such classics as “Playing Angels” by Mel- 
0zzo da Forli, “Rest on the Flight to Egypt” by Barocci, 
“The Virgin and Child” by Perugino, “The Madonna 
and Child” by Pinturicchio, “The Assumption” by Cola 


Dell’ Amatrice, “Madonna Enthroned” by Perugino, , 


and “School of Athens” by Raphael. 

The Immortal City would not be complete historically 
by ending with the depiction of the works of artists as 
found in canvas and marble. The powerful media of the 
motion picture gives us Rome today showing the peo- 
ples of all countries coming to the great city of the world 
to noted functions of the past few vears, such as can- 
nonizations of saints and the celebration of the Holy 
Year. The film ends with the Holy Father Pope Pius 
XII reading in English an inspirational message of 
hope and peace, which leaves the viewer with the feeling 
that he was in Rome participating in the ceremony. 

The narrator of this film brings to it a rich melodious 
voice and with sincere devotion explains each phase. The 
Sistine Choir, which furnishes the music, adds greatly 
to the desired effects of reverence and appreciation for 
the things of God. 


Students Benefit 


If The Immortal City were to be shown in the class- 
room, it would enrich any ancient or medieval history 
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class by bringing to the students those scenes that they 
had studied. In fact, all Catholic high schools could 
greatly profit from the viewing of this picture in connec- 
tion with religion or art classes. Though it could be 
shown to large assemblies, it would be of greater value 
in connection with actual classroom situations. The stu- 
dents could be prepared if the teacher previewed the 
picture and planned for some of the experiences that 
the student will meet. Even without any specific prep- 
arations anyone who views the film will leave it with a 
greater realization of the power and place of the Church 
in influencing the happenings of centuries. It would give 
to all students a deeper appreciation of the place the 
Church has played. 


TEACHERS AND TRUE DEVOTION 
TO MARY 


By Elizabeth Gilmary 


Dverine THE WILDEST DAYs of the French revolution, 
while blood-thirsty mobs surged through the streets of 
Paris, a book lay concealed in a box in a musty attic. 
How many aristocrats, pursued in that reign of terror, 
hid near it? How many patriots hunted there for the 
hated lords and ladies? None of them knew that in the 
box of dusty manuscripts, carelessly kicked aside by 
hurrying feet, reposed the secret of peace—the reign 
of our Lady Mary, Mother of God. 

Today turbulent scenes are enacted in our modern 
world. The hunted still flee ; the hunters still seek them 
out for destruction. We have made, obviously, little use 
of the secret now discovered in St. Louis Mary de Mont- 
fort’s treatise, True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. ; 

Can it be that this true devotion is unknown? Or that 
it is unknown to the right people? Do Catholic teachers, 
for example, know, live, and teach it? 

A Means to Grow in Holiness 

For teachers themselves, it would be a peerless pos- 
session aS a means of growing in holiness—a means 
fitted admirably to their task in the classroom. Teachers 
cannot imitate Carmelites and Trappists. There lies for 
them no hope of silence, of isolation from the world, of 
uninterrupted contemplation. But true devotion does 
not require that. 

Father Roger M. Charest, a follower of St. Louis 
Mary de Montfort, sums up the requirements of the 
devotion in two points: 

(1) Total consecration of oneself to Mary, as a 
slave of love, so as to belong completely to 
Christ in her. 

(2) Living that consecration by depending on 
Mary for all things after the example of Christ 
at Nazareth.’ 
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Total Consecration Renewed Yearly 

This “total consecration” can be made privately, after 
a brief preparation, on any feast of our Lady, and should 
be renewed yearly on that same date. Exterior prac- 
tices are few: daily recitation of the Little Crown (three 
Our Fathers and twelve Hail Marys in honor of our 
Lady's twelve privileges) ; devotion to the Rosary and 
the frequent recitation of her own hymn of praise, the 
Magnificat. 











The interior exercises delve more deeply, consisting 
of doing all one’s actions through Mary, with Mary, in 
Mary, and for Mary. Through Mary—heing in all things 
led by her spirit, motivated by her love. With Mary— 
taking her as a model in everything, acting with her. 
In Mary—recollecting ourselves interiorly as in the 
oratory of her Immaculate Heart. For Mary—doing all 
actions for her, for her glory that is ultimately the glory 
of God. 













Would Transform Our Lives 





To live this total consecration in which we give all 
ourselves to our Lady would transform our lives. A 
steady growth in sweetness, gentleness, in Mary-like- 
ness, would renovate our souls. Could we walk constant- 






























f ly in Mary's company without being influenced by her? 
A genuine following of this devotion is a guarantee of 
: sanctity, of Mary-holiness, so quiet, so simple, so humble, 
> so hidden from human eyes. 
2 The question may arise, “Is this devotion possible for 
y all souls?” Why not? 
. Time was when God kept His people at a dis- 
tance. No one dared enter the Holy of Holies except 
. the High Priest, and he only once a year. A great 
. Veil separated it from the rest of the sanctuary. 
. Sut there came a day, the Day of Love, when the 
a Lamb of God was sacrificed, and the veil was rent 
. asunder, and the Holy of Holies was laid open for 
all to see. The Lord Most High had burst the bar- 
. rier and come forth to embrace His children. The 
>, Old Law of Fear was over, and the New Law of 
Love had begun. 
There was ance a Secret of Mary, to be confided 
. only to chosen souls. But on the day she expressed 
- her will that all the world be consecrated to her Im- 
eS maculate Heart, the veil of that secret was rent 
© asunder.’ 
of _ 
. True Devotion Belongs to All 
= Not a special vocation, then, true devotion belongs to 
is all, to pupils as well as teachers. Children can under- 
* stand total consecration better, perhaps, than adults. 





There is no need to explain to little ones what is meant 
by a mother’s love ; they live in its light and warmth day 
after day in their small lives. The truth is closer to them 
than any other. To depend absolutely on Mary, our 














*Roger M. Charest, S.M.M., Birds Eye View of True Devotion 
to Mary, Litchfield, Conn.: Montfort Fathers. 

"Roger M. Charest, S.M.M., “Calling the Little Ones,” Queen 
of All Hearts, September-October 1950. 
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Mother, seems most natural to a child, supreme common 
sense ! 


Children Easily Grasp It 


This very simplicity of the doctrine is at once a sign 
of its heavenliness and its effectiveness. God always em- 
ploys simple means to work His miracles: a few drops 
of water, a piece of unleavened bread, the ancient coinage 
of spoken words. So it is with Mary. And because of its 
simplicity, this secret of true devotion can easily be 
taught. The slowest-witted child can understand it, even 
while a genius never wholly fathoms its depths. Much 
of it must be learned by living it. But we must begin! 

The mad march of millions is on the way again. The 
whole restless world is at war with itself. Let us seek 
the secret hidden in De Montfort’s manuscript. It can 
save our day. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING PROGRAM 
AT WORK 


By Sister Robert Marie, S.L., Loretto Academy, 
El Paso, Texas 


Tue curistian Move oF LIFE during apostolic times 
was Christian social living without a handbook. For 
nearly sixteen centuries, with but few modifications, 
life was definitely social because every man regarded 
himself as his brother’s keeper; it was Christian be- 
cause all eyes and ears were focused upon and attuned 
to the great Exemplar, Christ and His way of life. 

Today’s effort to “restore all things in Christ,” and 
to bring Christ back*into the market place is a harbinger 
of man’s awakening to the truth of those words, “With- 
out me you can do nothing,” and those other words of 
the great St. Augustine, “Our hearts are restless until 
they rest in Thee, O God.” 


Various Means Used 


This tremendous restoration or re-enthroning of 
Christ is being brought about with the use of many and 
sundry devices ; principally by the coordination of Cath- 
olic Action techniques and the liturgical movement. For 
the most part, however, we do not have to resort to 
any forms of strategy at St. Joseph’s in El Paso, be- 
cause our pupils can take both their Christianity and 
their sociology ‘‘straight.” 

At the first gathering of the pupils (1140 is our en- 
rollment), it was announced to the parents present that 
concerted effort on the part of the faculty would be 
made throughout the year to stress the meaning and the 
importance of the virtue of obedience. Each group has 
been given to understand the necessity of this virtue as 
a first step in restoring family unity, harmony, and 
parental authority. Teacher-parent consultations already 
show that a great percentage of the children have be- 
come obedience conscious and are more tractable at 
home. Such expressions as, “You're welcome; I’m glad 
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to be of service,” or “Sorry 1 didn't get home sooner 
to do that for you, Mom,” or again, “Pop, make Junior 
obey as we do in school!” prove that better parent-child 
relations are being effected. 

Three times daily the children of the fourth through 
eighth grades recite the Little Hours: Terce, Sext and 
None. According to their mental abilities they know that 
the Divine Office is the official prayer of the Church; 
that public, official worship gives more glory to God 
than do private devotions; and that the recitation of 
the Divine Office, though said daily by all clerics, was 
intended by the Church to be the daily prayer of the 
faithful. 


Each Day Begins with Mass 

\ach day at St. Joseph's is begun by attendance at 
Holy Mass, generally sung ; frequently a Wissa Recitata, 
Tomorrow's “tone” is caught during today’s religion 
period by reading the Introit in both Latin and English 
and continuing through the Mass in whole or in part, 
sometimes antiphonally, sometimes simply in choral 
groups for the sake of learning what we can from the 
Epistle or Gospel. Use is also made of the Christian 
Life Calendar and the Altar Chart with Antipendia 
(Conception Abbey Press) to inform us of the saint 
of the day and any particular practice or ejaculation 
which can help us recall God’s presence from time to 
time or which can be the means of our calling on this 
saint for help as the day progresses. 

The principles of Christian social living are potent 
means of establishing and maintaining exemplary inter- 
faculty relationships. Our set-up is definitely based upon 
the “Share the Sisters” plan, there being eleven Sisters 
of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross and eighteen lay 
teachers engaged at St. Joseph’s. Perhaps we should 
call it the “Share the Lay Teachers” plan! It is only 
through the generosity and far-sightedness of our pastor, 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Henry Buchanan, that 
this can be done. 


Work at Own Mental Level 

Children are all working at their own mental levels 
and room capacity is kept as low as possible. In the light 
of Christian social living such arrangement makes for 
better social intercourse among pupils because great 
differences are eliminated. Children from Old Mexico, 
Negro children, Chinese and our own Americans pray, 
work and play with one another in a common bond of 
Christian friendliness. 


Discipline 

Discipline? Certainly there are problems of this 
nature, but they are few and far between. While in the 
office one day, the writer heard the principal say to a 


third-grade boy who had been apprehended by a patrol 
boy for fighting, “Tell me why I am ashamed of you 
for acting in this manner.” His reply was, “because me 


and the other kid are children of God and should not 
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act that way.” The boy’s English was not up to par, 
but his lessons in Christian social living were standing 
him in good stead. All teachers cooperate in the work 
of “controlling the masses” and admonitions are always 
given from the positive angle—pupils are looked upon 
as children of a common Father, brothers and sisters 
of Christ, and temples of the Holy Ghost. Seli-accusation 
with self-inflicted punishments are frequently the key 
to reformation of behavior. 


Parent-Teacher Relations 


Parent-teacher relations are harmoniously Christian 
and bear fruit in the form of satisfactory checking of a 
miscreant child ; the setting up of situations at home and 
at school whereby a child can prove his mettle, and the 
putting into practice those lessons which guide him in 
the exercise of obedience and fortitude in the line of 
duty. Every Sunday afternoon, according to grades, 
parents meet at the school to discuss informally such 
topics as: The Family and the Mystical Body; Rights, 
Privileges and Obligations of Christian Parents ; Child 
Direction in the Light of the Encyclicals; Devotion to 
Mary Immaculate and St. Joseph as a Safeguard of 
Parental Authority and Guidance. 

Our principal acts as moderator at these meetings, 
beginning with a short talk on the topic she deems perti- 
nent to the school in general at that time. After this 
follows a discussion period during which parents (usual 
attendance ranges between 100 and 125) propound 
questions and offer solutions. Remedies and answers 
always stem from Christian-social roots. 


The Results 

Results consequent upon our efforts are gradual like 
the growth of the proverbial oak, but they are beginning, 
after four years of this program, to manifest themselves 
in greater force and number. In the school itself there 
is perceptible an air of studiousness and business-like 
quiet. To a casual visitor it is most striking. Children, as 
do the teachers, pass through the halls giving to one 
another a pleasant smile or greeting while courtesy 
shows itself in pupils giving way to their elders by 
yielding the right of way. Again this is all done as part 
of the training we are endeavoring to give these children 
to enable them to respect all those who represent God 
to them as the Christ Child respected all parental and 
civil authority during the full span of His mortal life 
on earth. 

Life at St. Joseph’s is profoundly Christian, refresh- 
ingly social, and vitally active. Teachers, parents, child- 
ren come to the school at their appointed times each 
group performing its specified duties, becoming weary 
and vexed at occasional difficulties or even failures, but 
seeing in these the opportunity for exercising patient 
forebearance, filial piety, and, above all, Christian social 
charity according to tle handbook which guides us along 
the path of duty in the shadow which is the light of 
Christ, the Divine Teacher. 
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Bibliography 
We are convinced that St. Joseph’s of El Paso could 
not function effectively without the use of those princi- 
ples of Christian social living explained and made work- 
able by the reading of the books and periodicals listed 
below. We have not exhausted the list by any means. 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Catholic University of America 
Press). 
Worship (Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s Abbey). 
Altar and Home (Conception, Mo.: Monks of Con- 
ception Abbey). 
What Is the Liturgical Movement? (Boston, 
Mass.: Liturgical Conference). 
Today (Chicago, Ill.: Cisca). 
Are We Really Teaching Religion? (New York: 
Sheed & Ward). 
Our Children’s Year of Grace (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pio Decimo Press). 
The Parent-Teacher (Washington, D. C., 


Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine). . 


TEACHERS AND CULTURAL 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By Brother Basil, F.S.C., De La Salle Normal, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Pourricar ISOLATIONISM is not the main fruit of 
shortsighted cultural isolationism. From the same tree 
grow proud nationalism, race prejudice, suspicion, inter- 
national misunderstanding, wars, and economic cut- 
throat policies. 


Greeks Lacked Full Insight 

The ego-centric and introvert Greeks considered the 
non-Greek speaking groups as barbarians because they 
failed to understand their language, their traditions, 
their institutions, and considered themselves as the 
standard of humanity. The inscription engraved on the 
portal of their temples: “Know thyself,” failed to im- 
press them that the human nature they were discovering 
in themselves is fundamentally the same in all men. They 
never felt the sisterhood of all human souls. Their poets 
and their philosophers heard the music of the spheres, 
but failed to understand the universal rhythm of human 
personality. This narrow and proud cultural isolationism 
may account partly for the downfall of Greek political 
institutions. If their culture has not floundered, it is 
because their literature, their philosophy, their sculp- 


ture, and their architecture were founded on human 
nature. 


Possessed Wide Sense 

Due to their world-wide conquests, the Romans had 
a wide sense of human institutions, and partly under- 
stood and respected the traditions and the systems of 
government of the conquered peoples. Because of this 
wide outlook the Roman legal philosophy and many 
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of their instrumenis of government are still the basic 
foundations of modern western civilization. 

We have witnessed the progressive disintegration of 
the British Empire; may we not attribute this world 
cataclysm partially to the lack of cultural understanding 
of the so-called “inferior races who needed coloniza- 
tion’ ? 

Jean Caseneuve, in an excellent and learned work on 
the pyschology of prisoners of war, which he wrote in 
a prison camp, tells us that fellow prisoners whose 
language and customs are different behave to one an- 
other as enemies. In the words of Platus, “Man behaves 
as a wolf towards the man whom he does not know.” 

Isolationism is the result of our loss of interest in our 
kind whatever his position in place or time, contrary to 
the teaching of Terence: “because I am a man, whatever 
is human interests me.” A common culture unites men, 
because culture is the monstrance of truth. A common 
culture unites the minds and hearts, while dissimilar 
traditions create distrust—‘They condemn what they 
do not understand.” It is indeed true to say that a loss 
which is unknown is not a loss. 


Specialization and Cultural Internationalism 

An experienced university professor, after noticing 
that man is what he knows, speaks repeatedly of “our 
learned ignorance through excessive specialization.” He 
has a savory paragraph on the physician, whose thesis 
was “A Scientific Study of the Protoplasmic Formation 
of the Last Cell at the Tip of a Rat’s Tail,” but who 
had very hazy notions on the appearance of the whole 
rodent. He also cut a quip on the doctor of domestic 
science whose learned dissertation was, “An Investiga- 
tion on Seven Scientific Methods of Washing Dishes.” 

Excessive specialization reduces to a pin-point bot) 
the field of exploration and the exploring mind; it 
de-humanizes man. Thus, the Shakespearian specialist 
may know the number of times the great dramatist uses 
a certain connective, but he will ignore the psychology 
of Macbeth, Hamlet, etc., and the traditions that live 
in the noble dramas of Shakespeare ; he will fail to hear 
the echo of the Kalevala, of the Icelandic Sagas, of the 
great world-legends. 

Again, the narrow specialist in history may tell us 
the number of hobnails on Napoleon’s boots on the field 
of Austerlitz, but will be in stark ignorance about the 
deep causes of cosmic historical upheavals. He will 
hardly suspect the existence of the noble civilizations o/ 
China, Japan, Hindustan, Arabia, and other nations. 

The economist of the narrow type will spend long 
days and vigils in investigating the cause of the rise of 
price of pins and needles, but cannot offer guidance in 
the solution of the great economic problems that cry for 
solution. 


Some Suggestions 


This narrow cultural specialization of the 19th and 
20th centuries, has produced a narrow and selfish out- 
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look of the world, has made its victims into rabid 
fanatics, and has reduced the teaching of history to an 
apology of one’s nation, institutions, and government. 
Should teachers insist on rabid egoism, let them remem- 
ber that no nation is eternal, that some future archeolo- 
gist may some day survey what was the great American 
nation and exclaim: ‘Sic transit gloria...” 

Teachers should follow the guidance of the committee 
instituted to investigate and point out the misinforma- 
tion contained in many textbooks on political science. 
They should face truth unflinchingly wherever it may 
be found, and remember that no nation has the monopoly 
of rectitude; that good and bad are found all over our 
planet. This is the only way to develop true cultural 
internationalism, that sees and feels the rhythm that 
moves humanity. This is beautifully and thoroughly 
illustrated by the Paulinian doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


PARISH AND HIGH SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


By Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., Principal, Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, San Antonio 2, Texas 


T HESE PRAYERFUL Worps of the Chair Unity Octave: 


“Ut omnes ynum sint!” might well be used by parish 
and high school personnel alike, to petition Almighty 
God for light to see and to understand the part they 
must play in parish and high school relations. 

Cooperation on the one hand between pastors and 
assistant priests and the Catholic high school adminis- 
trator and his faculty on the other hand is of the very 
essence in the solution of their mutual problems. Char- 
acteristic of this cooperation must be a sincere humility 
motivating and integrating the work of parish and high 
school for Christian education. Only through the eyes 
of faith can clashes of personality and variant training 
be set aside and the salvation of souls more readily 
achieved. 


Few Would Claim Divorcement of Loyalty 

Few pastors today will make the claim, unjustifiable as 
it always has been, that the Catholic high school is 
divisive, that it rips wide the whole cloth of parish 
unity found in full and rich fabric where the parochial 
hig] this was 
directed, not so much at the diocesan high school, as 
at the private Catholic high school, administered by 


school exists. In times past criticism 


religious men or women. Claims made by pastors indi- 
cated that a divorcement or sublimation of loyalty took 
place, with school loyalty and school-sponsored activi- 
ties holding the first and key spot in the teen-agers’ 
iearts and minds 

Today, pastors would, I feel certain, assign this point 
of view only to the extremists in their ranks. To be sure, 
in some cities, Catholic high school education would 
really go a-begging if religious congregations had not 
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erected and manned, at great cost and some sacrifice, 
the magnificent educational plants which dot the land, 
Pastors and bishops in such cities would be the first to 
agree that their key organizers and strongest leaders 
in the CYO, Holy Family Guilds, Boy Scout, Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Holy Name, Knights 
of Columbus groups are currently students or alumni 
of the Catholic high school. Also, they would readily 
recognize the record of cooperation extended them, 
their parish and diocesan projects, by the Catholic high 
schools in their area. Proof additional of support given 
by the Catholic high school is the number of graduates 
and former students of the Catholic high school active 
in the sacred ministry or in the local seminaries. 


General Principles, Specific Applications 

Two general principles to serve as directives to the 
Catholic high school administrator in his relations with 
pastors are these: 


1. He should recognize the mutual need for cooper- 
ation between the Catholic high school and the 
pastors of the parishes. 

2. He should recognize the parish as the first unit of 
Christianity, and as the gateway to grace for all 
his students. 


In making application of these general principles of 
parish-school relations to specific situations, the Catho- 
lic high school : 

1. Periodically invites the pastors and assistants to a 
social gathering where they might meet the faculty. 
Gives encouragement to vocations from the Catho- 
lic high school to the diecesan clergy by providing 
an annual program of speakers or for the visit of 
the diocesan vocation director. 

Makes a sincere attempt with the diocesan CYO 
director to establish an integrated youth program. 
Encourages its students to participate in religious, 
athletic, and social functions sponsored by their 
parishes. 

Makes it clear that religious school organizations, 
such as the Sodality, Legion of Mary, have for 
their purpose the development of lay leaders, who 
will eventually assume positions of leadership in 
parish-sponsored organizations. 

Solicits the assistance of the diocesan clergy for 
spiritual services at the school, such as First Friday 
confessions and Holy Communion, days of recol- 
lection or student retreat, closing of Forty-Hours. 
Requests the advice and aid of pastors concerning 
serious problems of discipline involving their stu- 
dent parishioners. Suspension and dismissal from 
school are examples of such problems. 

Avoids conflict on key dates for important re- 
ligious, athletic, and social events of both parish 
and school by the publication and mailing to all 
pastors of the school calendar. 

Makes facilities of the school available to diocesan 
and parish groups, e. g., CYO affairs, clerical con- 
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ferences, church dramatics and socials, adult-edu- 
cation. 


students patronize the Catholic high school. 





rh 


. Aids needy students by reducing tuition, after con- 





tact has been made with the pastor, and necessary 
Student Aid in Parish-School Relations 


The Catholic high school student, a part of the parish, 3 
can be benefited by the school, as mentioned below ; the 
student, as the school’s representative, can be of assis- 
tance to his parish. Good feeling is readily engendered 4 
with this pattern of relationship, particularly when the 
Catholic high school 





background information secured. 








Offers the services of their student parishioners 








for parish activities and religious functions, even 
though it be at the loss of some school time. 














. Offers services of student groups such as the 
school band, ROTC drill team, orchestra, glee 
ciub, and dramatic groups for appearances at 

parish functions. 


























1. Awards scholarships to the various parishes whose 





No Liberty without Moral Restraint 


(Continued from page 478) 


common to read even judicial decisions that throw into 
doubt the right of government to interfere with the 
antics of men who, for no better reason than their own 
greed, are willing to wreck the morals of men, women, 
and children.” 


dren a sense or consciousness of what is right or wrong. 





God did not make us free in the sense that we can do 
all that we wish. We have to serve Him, and we can- 
not serve Him through sin. The inspired word of God 
gives us warning against making liberty a cloak for 
malice. 























Christian parents and teachers must develop in chil- 







sells the Wlarian ear Stand Out 


Let an NBC-TV Network Speaker Induce Your Pupils to 


Make Way for Mary 


Father McNally has recorded on tape specially selected talks from 
his book of the same title to help teachers to give their pupils 
something different to highlight the Marian Year . .. to make it 
stand out in pupils’ hearts. Junior and senior high school students 
will enjoy hearing Father McNally’s 14-minute talks, and benefit. 


























Order one tape first and convince yourself that you will want 
more ... The appeal of the talks is not limited to the Month of May. 
Superbly narrated . . . Professionally recorded. 





Rev. James J. McNally, author of Make 
Way for Mary appears as speaker on 
NBC-TV network the four Sundays of 
April, 1954 in a Marian Year series. 
Coming also on the Sunday Radio 
Chapel, over Radio Station WOR, Mu- 
tual Network, on May 2, 9, 16, 1954, 
from Maine to Florida and Pittsburgh 
west through Ohio. 


MAKE WAY FOR MARY—A Tape-recorded Series: 


Tape |. 4 Talks: Mary Near the Tabernacle; Mary Rejoices at Repentance; Be Brave, 
Mary Pleads; Mary Felt the World's Injustice. 334" speed, dual track, | hour. 
Tape |. List $7.75 . . . School price $6.20 


























Tape 2. 4 Talks: We Need Mary Greatly: All Things for You, Mary; Mary, the Differ- 
ence Between Heaven and Hell; The Assumption of Mary. 334" speed, dual 
track, | hour. 

















Tape 2. List $7.75 . . . School price $6.20 






Rent either tape for one week ... Postpaid both ways for $1.50 








JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM 


peenerenmptepeee By VENANTIUS BUESSING, o.F.M. cap. 
Through Hi Him (Author of Dearly Beloved) 


and with Him . . 
di Hi This book—a full eight-day retreat on the Holy Sacrifice of the 
= and in m Mass—is published exactly as it is delivered by this skillful, inspiring 
and popular master of retreats. The simplicity and the eagerness of 
style is according to the mind of St. Paul who wrote to the Corin- 
thians: “Even though I am rude in speech, yet not so in knowledge.” 
Father Venantius is guided by the sacred writer of the Second Book 
of the Machabees: “...so if the speech be always nicely framed, it 


| VENANTIUS BUESSING.O.F.N.Cap. will not be grateful to the readers.” 


yr" 





From the Foreword of the Most REv. JAMES L. CONNOLLY, Bishop of Fall River: 


“It was my privilege, with the clergy of the Fall River Diocese, to assist at retreat 
exercises that form the frame-work of this volume. The impressions then aroused have 
long remained and most of us have been prompted to keener awareness of the spiritual 
realities we deal with because brought face to face with them under the tutelage of a 
sensitive and appreciative guide. The identity of the priest with Christ in the many 
aspects of his ministry, the acceptance of Holy Mass as a school and true source of 
Christian Spirituality, the role of the Breviary in the unfolding of a Christlike character, 
these are but a few of the vivid associations. But above and beyond all is our recognition 
of a talent for speaking simply and revealing unsuspected inspiration in words and 
phrases of hymns and prayers long used but not enough noted. 


“It is to be hoped that the reader of this volume, brought to live his 
life more intimately with Our Blessed Lord through prayer and com- 
munion, ‘through Christ, and with Christ, and in Christ,’ may live 
more and more by the altar, and enter more and more into the highest 
act of worship that brings honor and glory to God. One thing is sure, 
that no one, priest or lay, sister or brother in religion, can read the 
book without benefit. The eye will be keener, the mind more alert to 
spiritual truths, the resolve to be and to do better all the more firm 
for the light and guidance and encouragement that we find here. We 
may all be grateful to the venerable author for his effort. We should 
all beg the Lord to reward his zeal.” 


360 pages $4.00 FATHER VENANTIUS 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Easter Book. By Francis X. 
Weiser, S.J. (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1954; pages 
224; price $3). 


Father Weiser’s book explains so 
many of the customs and practices of 
Lent and Easter with which all 
Catholics are familiar but which they 
have never tried to fathom. 

The author treats the subject 
thoroughly, giving the origins of 
customs in various countries. Many 
of the anecdotes read like fairy 
stories, especially the description of 
the dancing sun on Easter morn. Oh, 
what a vivid imagination can do! 
The origin and symbolical meaning 
of the Easter egg, the Easter bunny, 
and the Easter bonnet are discussed 
in detail. 

Every page is interesting and in- 
formative, as the author traces the 
celebration of Easter through the 
centuries, beginning with the first 
glorious Easter Day. 

MornerR Francis Reais CONWELL, 
O.S.U. 


The Wife Desired. By Rev. Leo J. 
Kinsella (Society of the Divine 


Word, Techny, Illinois, 1953; 
pages vii, 168 ; price $2.50 and 70¢ 
paper bound). 


This will serve as a correction 
to furnish readers with the correct 
name of the publisher of this book, 
reviewed in the March 1954 issue. 


God's Engineer. By Daniel Sargent 
(Scepter Press, Chicago, 1954; 
pages 191). 

The life of Isidoro Zorzano proves 
that a person can live a seemingly 
normal life in the world and yet be 
entirely preoccupied with the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
To the casual observer, Isidoro was 
an ordinary engineer. Yet he must 
have been extraordinary in the eyes 
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of God, because five years after his 
holy death in 1943 his cause for 
beatification was introduced. 

He belonged to an organization 
known as the Opus Dei which origi- 
nated in Spain not many years ago. 
The aim of this secular institute 
is to train its members to work as 
the leaven in the meal in their re- 
spective professions, as lawyers, as 
doctors, as engineers, and the like, 
so that their influence in their melieu 
will help restore all things to Christ. 

Daniel Sargent is particularly 
equipped to write this biography. 
Ile has made two special sojourns to 
Spain to walk actually in Isidoro’s 
footsteps, in order to familiarize 
himself with the scenes he so graph- 
ically depicts in the book. The mem- 
bers of Opus Dei have opened a 
house in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
the exact neighborhood where Daniel 
Sargent lived as a boy. No wonder 
the author makes the reader feel 
that each chapter is a labor of love. 
MoTHER Francis Recis CONWELL, 


O.S.U. 


The Juggler of Notre Dame, By 
Mary Fidelis Todd (Wittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York, 1954; pages 40; 
price $2). 


In The Juggler of Notre Dame we 
have a fresh and appealing retelling 
of an ageless French legend, accom- 
panied with delightful illustrations 
by the author, in color. 

We have only to draw on our own 
childhood recollections of our first 
hearing the story to realize the treat 
our pupils will have in hearing it 
read to them in class, or reading it 
themselves. 

How attractively and simply the 
lesson is driven home that God 
wants us to use to the full the talents 
he has given us! How fittingly it 
is that this version of the legend 
should see publication in time for 
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the month of May in this Marian 
vear. P. J. Linp 


Recent Marian Books 


lary, God's Masterpiece. Ed. by the 
Redemptorist Fathers (Perpetual 
Help Press, 389 East 150 Street, 
New York, 1954; pages 65 ; price 
$2). 


As as souvenir of the Marian 
Year, this book is a gem to be 
long treasured. The Redemptorists 
dedicate Mary, God's Master- 
piece to our Blessed Lady under 
her chosen title of Perpetual Help, 
doing so as sons of St. Alphonsus 
Maria Liguori, one of the fore- 
most champions of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Mary, God’s Masterpiece con- 
tains reproductions in full color 
of sixty-four outstanding paint- 
ings whose subject is Mary. Fifty- 
one artists are included, represent- 
ing various schools of painting 
from the Byzantine school to the 
contemporary artist, C. Bosseron 
Chambers, the only American in- 
cluded. 

Twenty of the reproductions are 
sizable, some three inches by five, 
occupying a page each. The pages 
facing these have appropriate and 
related quoted passages from the 
New Testament, the Missal, and 
the Roman Breviary. Picture and 
text serve to stir one to medita- 
tion. 

The remaining reproductions, 
some three and a quarter inches 
by three and a quarter inches 
in size, are identified as to the 
artist and the location of the paint- 
ing. An alphabetical index also 
identifies the artists by school. 


The Song of the Rosary; a rhythm 
on the fifteen mysteries of Mary’s 
Rosary. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 

(Continued on page 515) 









N THIS OUR TIME we need to give our pupils an 
I understanding of world events, an insight into the 
social customs of our world neighbors, and an appreci- 
ation of their problems, their interests, their heritage 
and their cultural ways. Pupils must be given a 
balanced reading program: curricular, literary, recre- 
atory, rich in maps, illustrations and photographs. The 
youthful reader should become familiar with records, 
films and recorded tapes which will present peoples 
throughout the world. 


Youth—Alert Citizens 

Say what you please, young people today are abreast 
of the times, but they must be taught to analyze the 
world scene in the light of Christian principles. So often 
we take for granted that the child knows what democracy 
is, but we so rarely explain “what living in a democracy 
means.”* Elizabeth Bentley when converted from com- 
munism said that she grew up without becoming ac- 
quainted with the American government and thought 
that was a fault that ran through our school system. 
Teaching democratic principles in classroom procedures, 
extra- and intra-curricular activities and out-of-school 
gatherings are a need of the day. 

Are teachers preparing this generation which speaks 
so freely of the U.N., global geography, the atomic age 
to fit into tomorrow's pattern? Youth are confronted 
with “Today’s News Today!” They see and hear it on 
radio and television. Are they receiving in current news 
classes instruction and guidance that will enable them 
to understand and interpret and remember? Or are their 
minds filled merely with fears, misapprehensions and 
unsolved problems? Can teachers through a study of 
the facts help them to acquire information by teaching 
them to interpret and evaluate current happenings? 


Catholic Interpretation of Social Life 

“To understand present society the student needs 
an understanding the purposes of each institution 
and of how these purposes are being realized. To judge 


the worth of social activities and to evaluate the changes 
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Teach Pupils to Evaluate World Events 


By Sister Ignatia, C.S.J., The Cathedral School, St. Paul 2, Minn. 





constantly taking place, he needs the habit of applying 
Christian principles to social institutions. The judgments 
formed in this way should influence his activities as a 


member of a family or an occupational group as well 
as his duties as a citizen of the state and a member of 
the Church.’” 

Some of these principles are well understood by the 
pupils: 

1. Each individual has dignity, worth, and value re- 
gardless of his status in society 

3. The goods of this world were given to man to be 
used in working out his destiny . . 
bility. 


. individual responsi- 


6. The authority of any government comes from God 
through the people .. . 

7. The teaching of the Church on the dignity of man 

. has affected the development of forms of govern- 
ment...” 

When the pupil understands the nine Christian social 
principles as listed in Curriculum Bulletin No. 3, he 
should then have a Christian outlook and be able to 
arrive at a correct interpretation of world events. So 
often Catholics are ‘too passive in expressing opinions 
on vital public affairs.’ 


Objectives Set Up 

In our course of study in religion and social studies 
the pupil learns the Christian social principles upon 
which all thinking and conduct should be based. Ob- 
jectives are set up based on these “nine Christian 
social principles” which when well taught enable the 
student to establish wholesome attitudes and correctly 
to interpret world happenings. 

Some of the objectives set up are these taken from 
“The Teaching of Current Affairs” by the Commission 
on American Citizenship, Catholic University: 





“Eyes That See Not... ,” 
1948, Vol. 53, No. 4, p. 5. 

2Curriculum Bulletin No. 3 (Bureau of Education, Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul, Jan. 20, 1945). 

3] bid., p. 2. 

“American Film Forum, Inc. (Pamphlet). 


Senior Scholastic, October 13, 
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To form judgments upon the truth of the news. 
To relate specific events to general trends. 
To associate current news with the learning exper- 

iences of the curriculum. 

To interpret current events according to principles 
of Christian philosophy. 

When these objectives become our goal, we can send 
out leaders who can Christianize the world. When the 
student has learned 
Man’s dependence upon God, 

Man’s dignity, 

Man’s social nature and its obligations, 

The sacredness of the home, 






and that “the right or wrong way of every widespread 
movement in human history must be judged not by 
human but by divine standards,’”® then he has definite 
Christian norms of judgment. When this Christian 
outlook has been put on, leaders may be developed. 
Then pupils read Catholic periodicals which touch upon 
all problems, national and international, from a Christian 
viewpoint. 












News of the Day 


Since in a democracy citizens must be informed, it is 
vital that their awareness begin very early. Young 
children are interested in the news of the day. They 
start by studying their own community and neighbor- 
hood helpers. Soon this interest broadens out. They 
take trips to the bakery, grocery store, fire station, post 
office and railroad station. They meet many different 
people and gain important knowledge of their work. 
They visit museums, and see films of children of many 
lands. They learn about the customs, housing, educa- 
tion and economic conditions not only at home but also 
of all peoples of the earth. The ambition of every teacher 
is to give to her pupils a respect for and an appreciation 
of all the world’s children, as well as a recognition of 
how people depend upon one another and the obligation 
of sharing material, cultural and spiritual goods with 
others. As pupils grow older they become interested in 
civic problems and later in world problems. 


Free Class Discussion 






minute on important current happenings, the teacher 
must utilize those first few moments in the morning 
after classroom prayers when everyone has contribu- 
tions to make. It is well to have free class discussion at 
a later period to give members of the class a chance to 
make contributions and to supply something to think 
about and talk about at free periods during the day. 

In teaching current events any number of methods 
may be utilized: the project method, topical method, 
integration or correlation method. The class can edit 
a newspaper or write scripts for radio broadcasts or 
for television. Often a student chooses a field of interest 


—. 


*Op. Cit. p. 7. 
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In order to keep abreast, hot-off-the-wire, up-to-the- 
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to heighten your choir’s performance... 


MOORE 
CHORAL 
GOWNS 


Every occasion is a choral 
triumph when your choir 
appears in the splendor of 
beautiful Moore Choral 
Gowns! These graceful, col- 
orful Robes add elegance, 
drama, new interest! 

























Illustrated here is The 
Melody, popular choice for 
some of the nation's out- 
standing choral groups. 
Many new designs in rich, 
appropriate colors and 
gorgeous fabrics. Write 
today for complete informa- 
tion, free Choral booklet 

43 Fabric and Color 
Selector. Or write for somple 
Gowns; no obligation. 


— ae 


















E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





also makers of caps and gowns * girls’ gym suits 


Unequaled for 
STRENGTH * CONVENIENCE 
COMFORT « SAFETY 


All with super-strength triangular-steel 
tubing construction and four steel 
cross braces shouldered and riveted. 


3 popular 

C seat styles! 
Formed Birch Plywood 
Formed Steel 


Imitation-Leather 
Upholstered 


All styles available 
with kneelers. 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE 


Pweeeseece MAIL COUPON TODAY! me oy 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 11 @ Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 4 


0) Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 








City and Zone__ State__ 


i 
4 Am 1 
0 I am interested in. SS (quantity) © Birch seats, © Steel seats 
! 0 Upholstered seats. qd 
i N, Church____ i 
jame__ ae a 

: School____ i 
i Street. an Pon i 
i 4 
J i 
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and reads and. writes in that field. Perhaps one of the 
richest sources of information and interest is the corre- 
lation method in which the teacher integrates her work 


1 


in social studies with current happenings. 


How to Teach Current Events 

Take some time each day for news events. What is 
the best medium—newspaper, film, classroom magazine, 
periodical, radio, television? When the class arrives in 
the morning, have some special item of interest spot- 
lighted. Five or ten minutes of free discussion gives a 
nice start to the day. Throw on the screen the saint of 
the day. If you do not have a filmstrip of the saint, use 
a flat picture with the opaque projector. Have a short 


discussion each morning of the saint’s life prepared by 
a student the night before. Highlight on the board the 


outstanding virtues of the saint. Follow this with the 


A group of eighth graders are seen 
preparing for a news panel at Cathe- 
dral School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


weather map, which may be explained for a few seconds 
cach morning. Weather often becomes a current event 
{ great importance. A news table and bulletin board, 
if kept up-to-date with timely news, will be very in- 


formative. 


Some Current Student Periodicals 

The Young Catholic Messenger, Junior Scholastic, 
Our Sunday Visitor, My Weekly Reader, The Junior 
Review, American Observer, Geographic School Bulle- 
tin and other student weekly periodicals keep the stu- 
dent abreast of the following: 


“For world news, simple, meaningful. 

lor modern ger graphy. 

lor calm, factual discussion of major problems. 
l‘or social history. 


A news panel in action at Cathedral 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Speaker 
at podium faces microphone, seated 
panelists share another microphone. 
Girl in left corner controls the tape 
recorder. 
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For short stories, carefully chosen for teachability 
and high pupil interest.””® 

For stamp news, crossword puzzles, movie reviews, 
a student contributions column and “Right on the Beam” 
column. ; 


How to Use This Wealth of Current Information 


‘The student reads the periodicals first for enjoyment, | 







then carefully for recall. The class then divides itself 





into groups of subject matter interest : domestic, foreign 





and local news, science, music, art, medicine, crafts, 





industry, aviation and peoples of the world. A moder- 

ator is selected and each group chooses one of its mem- | 
bers as a panelist, for panel discussions seem to be most 
successful in teaching current events. In this way all 





the groups have a chance to ask questions and participate 
fully. The room itself should be of key interest: up-to- 








date bulletin boards, news maps, weather maps, pictures 
of current news happenings, cartoons, a glossary of 
new and unusual words—all should be in evidence. 







luterviews with people of subject-matter interest and 
speakers invited to the classroom heighten interest, in- | 
crease vocabulary and enrich ideas. This background | 
of knowledge provides materials for interesting con- | 
versation and helps the pupil to become socially more | 
acceptable. 

















8“All Eyes Are on Junior Scholastic.” Scholastic, Teacher | 
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Good Teaching . . . 


Memorable Teaching 


depends upon repetition, especially repetition 
that is not tiresome, dull, and monotonous to | 
pupil and teacher. 
Repetitious learning will not be dull or unin- | 
teresting if you will use WARP'S REVIEW- | 
WORKBOOKS in all your classes. These books | 
follow a challenging five-point plan that takes 
the pupil over the subject matter in five differ- 
ent, five memorable, five fascinating ways. Your 
classes will become an adventure in learning for | 
every pupil once you begin using these REVIEW- | 
WORKBOOKS. 


Soon you will be making up your requisition | 
| 































lists for the Fall Term. Do plan to use WARP'S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for 
Seven and Eight. 

Free Catalogue gives complete list of 


titles and outline of Units in each. Write 
for it— TODAY! 


Grades Six, 


Five, 
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HE COULDN’T SEE 


Thousands of school-age boys and girls have impaired 
vision, yet do not know it. While their sight is good enough 
for play, these youngsters cannot see well enough to take 
full advantage of their opportunity for an education. Only 
visual screening tests started in the kindergarten can detect 
children needing eye care. 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast use the Good-Lite 
Translucent Eye Chart for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE -—— Accepted by the 
Council of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, American Medical 
Association. 


PERMANENT—Welded metal cabi- 
net. Printed matter embedded in 
hard, bakelite plastic. May be 
washed repeatedly. 


PORTABLi—Weighs only 4 pounds. 
Uses standard 8 W. daylight Fluo- 
rescent bulb for 110 volt A.C. Can 
be hung or screwed on wall, or 
placed on table. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


% Modern plastic handle for easy carrying 
% Extra long extension cord 
% Choice of 2 powers of illumination 
% 2 masks to eliminate memorization 
GOOD-LITE MODEL A CHART 
ONLY $32.50 COMPLETE 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 


7638 Madison Street Farest Park, Illinois 
























































“It is always a pleasure to relive the happy 
days of our childhood. Such a moment was ours 
as we enjoyed once again the legend of ‘The 
Juggler of Notre Dame,’ so refreshingly retold 
by Miss Mary Fidelis Todd.”—JAMES FRANCIS 
CARDINAL MCINTYRE, Archbishop of Los Angeles 

















NOTRE DAME 


Retold and illustrated 
in color by 


MARY FIDELIS TODD 


“This springtime story, one of 
the loveliest of all medieval 
tales, has been retold by Miss 
Todd with a grace and a sim- 
plicity that will make it espe- 
cially appealing to children. 
In a volume by itself with the 
author’s own irresistible draw- 
ings that emphasize the youth 
and earnestness of the hero, 
it will be read with delight 
and treasured by young and 
old alike.” 

—ANNE THAXTER EATON 


$2.00 at all bookstores 




































WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 36, 





















In an unusual photograph, a boy and girl are shown gaining a 
breadth of vision from an inspection of many weekly news 
maps.—Photo courtesy of News Map of the Week. 


If the teacher decides to use the correlation method, 
fitting current news into any and all subject matter— 
religion, social studies, science, language arts—then 
she will want to make allowance for individual differ- 
ences. Current problems have such varied interests that 
everyone fits in somewhere. Every ability may find a 
niche. 


Excellent Visual Sources 

News Map of the Week comes every Monday. One 
can hardly say too much about it. It is an excellent 
teaching device. Pupils crowd around it until they have 
it pretty well in mind. It adds interest and comprehen- 
sion to current events classes. The photography is ex- 
cellent and the reading simple. Each week it contains 
“an illustrated study of the arts, history or current 
affairs in color!”’ Each map is issued with a teacher’s 
guide. : 


VEC News Filmstrips 

Visual Education Consultants filmstrips arrive by 
airmail every Monday morning, reviewing in 20 to 35 
frames from outstanding news-press releases the im- 
portant events of the week. Material is on curriculum 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND AC- 
CESSORIES ... Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on 
request. 


ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


basis. 


CHOIR ROBES . . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on re- 
quest. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. c 
New London, Ohio 
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subjects and can be viewed by the entire class for 
discussion or for individual viewing or makeup work, 
VEC filmstrip is accompanied by a teacher guide with 
carefully technically prepared material. It is presented 
in “three vocabularies” to take care of individual differ- 
ences. Teachers say that “they correlate very nicely 
with the social studies field,” 
current happenings around the globe. The last frame on 
VEC News Filmstrips says, Watch your newspapers 


and stimulate interest in 


and listen to your radio for further developments on 
these stories. These filmstrips may be stored from year 
to year and easily referred to for quick and full news 
coverage. 


The News Magazine of the Screen 
Perhaps the most painless way of keeping up with 
the times is with “News Magazine of the Screen.” It 
prides itself upon two important factors: “the compre- 
hensiveness of its stories and the variety of its subject 
matter.”’ Some of its March news events are the follow- 
ing : 
THe Worvb IN THE CAMERA 
“Big Four” Meet in 


Red Zone of Berlin 


Indo-China: An Old 
War Goes On and On 
News from India 


IRRIGATION 
How the Indians Made 
the Desert Bloom 


AMERICA’S HERITAGE 
John Peter Zenger 


Far Away PLACES 
Siam: Glittering 
Storybook Kingdom 


HANDICRAFT 
Works of Art 
In glass 
News Magazine runs 25 minutes. A synopsis of con- 
tents and a classroom guide are sent to each school 
which subscribe to it. The schools are placed on circuits 
and the price per year of the ten motion picture news 
releases is little more than the cost of the film postage. 
Pupils and teachers look forward to the film which comes 
to school the first week of the month. 
After the News Magazine of the Screen is shown, 
a general news quiz is given which enables the teacher 
to measure pupils’ grasp, retention, and understanding 
of current issues. From the News Map of the Week the 
pupils become acquainted with the geography of the 
world and learn how to relate today’s events with the 
past. 
We cannot solve tomorrow's problems for today’s 


7World News of the Week, p. 1. 
®SVEC News Filmstrips for Better Teaching, Visual Educa- 
tion Consultants. 
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youth, but we can prepare him to know how he may 
wlve them in the light of Christian Principles. 
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The Christian Social Way 
Integrating CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


with ACTION in CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


GOVERNMENT » YOUR BUSINESS 
. Do. covrect abuses 
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a Or nD. > 
gen, 


\ course built on the 
theme of the individual 
being a CITIZEN of the 
TWO WORLDS 


SET of 24 CHARTS 
in color 
Each 44x32 inches = _|_-- 


This set of charts was worked out in the Diocese of Green Bay, 
Wis. by Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F., 
. Sister M. Julietta, O.S.F. Art work by Sister M. Augusta, 


CSP24-52, set of 24 charts in steel head with tripod 
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STUDENT’S TEXT CSP100c—96 pages—84"x11" 
Contains full-color reductions of the 24 wall charts with 
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OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 
CHANGEABLE LETTER BOARDS 


BY DAV-SON 


A_ Dav-Son board for every job. 
Changeable letter directory and 
announcement boards, black boards, 
menu boards, others. Sturdily con- 
structed, every Dav-Son board is 
built to last, with quality built-in 
for years of service. 
Dav-Son Changeable Letter Di- 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


=| Junior Ornithologists get 
a) athorough introduction tobird | 
life in the classroom of one | 
midwest elementary school. | 


Anxious to teach her young | 


students the names and ap- 
pearance of common American 





and bird pictures to cut instruction time 


and hold the attention of her pupils. Here’s | 


her method: 


FIRST, she mounts large photos or 
drawings of birds on classroom black- 
boards. Then she tape records a series 
of commands like this—‘‘Where’s the 
robin? Point to it!’’ An appropriate 
command for each picture. 


AS THE TAPE is played, each child 
goes to the wall, points to the bird men- 
tioned in the command. Repeated playings, 
plus an occasional mixing of the order of 
commands, have made enthusiastic wildlife 
experts of the youngsters. . . Add another 
use for magnetic recording tape—in high 
school mathematics classes, of all places! 


TAPE RECORDED 
explanations of mathe- 
matical formulas and 
processes made by the 
instructor before class, 
have an important ad- 





room presentations. 
Taped explanations can 


~_- 


be repeated time after time—never 


varying in content or detail—always 


exactly the same. This way math stu- | 
dents find it easier to learn new materi- | 


al. Incidentally, now’s a good time to 
start planning next fall’s curriculum. 
And don’t forget—pre-recorded tapes 
can be valuable teaching tools. Your 


state’s Tapes for Teaching Library can | 


give you a list of available recordings. 


JUST ONE of the advantages of “Scotch” 
Brand Magnetic Tape—it’s “dry” lubri- 
cated to prolong recording head life. The 
only magnetic tape on the market with 
patented silicon lubrication, ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand glides smoothly over the head to end 
high frequency flutter caused by sticking 
and squealing. No wonder it’s the favorite 
brand of recording engineers . . . and teach- 
ers, too! 


FOUND ANY uses for 
magnetic tape in your 
classes? I’d like to hear 
them. And I’ll be happy 
to answer your tape re- 
cording questions, if I 
can. Write to me...c/o 
Educational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 


Company; 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul | 


6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
ing Tape made in U.S.A.by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minn. General 


Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. .| 





birds, an enterprising teacher | 
uses magnetic tape recordings | 





Audio-Visual News 


Yearbooks Made Audible, Too 

Through a new recording service it is 
new possible to make your school year- 
book more than a picture book; it can 
now incorporate a story in sound as well. 

Telebook, Inc., Chicago 4, Ill. offers 
a recording service from your own tape 
recordings, for the preparation of un- 
breakable records to be ‘nserted into a 
special gusset envelope on the inside front 
cover of your yearbook. 

Though several types of records are 
available, the 45 rpm have proved most 
practical. Depending whether veur annual 
is a 734 x 10% or a 9 x 12 book, two 
lengths of recorded time are available: 
two sides of 5 minutes and 20 seconds 
each, or two sides cf 8 minutes each. 

The company furnishes sample scenario 
scripts and a manual of instructions to 
help you make your own tape recording. 
The company will edit your tapes and 
make the records. 

The cost of the records depends on the 
number ordered. It is however relatively 
low and should win acceptance, readily 
among purchasers of the yearbook. (S13) 


New Filmstrips by YAF 


Among the new educational filmstrips 
released by Young America Films are 
these new sets: 

Community Helpers Series, 6 color 
filmstrips for primary grade and kinder- 
garten classes, including these titles: The 
Policeman, The Fireman, The Mailman, 
The Bus Driver, The Doctor, and The 
Grocer. 

Library Tools Series, 6 color filmstrips 
for secondary school and college groups, 
to help students make better use of some 
of the basic research tools of the library. 
Individual titles are: One-Volume En- 
cyclopedias, Books for Biography, The 
Readers’ Guide, Gazetteers and Atlases, 
Almanacs and Yearbooks, and Aids In 
Writing cnd Reading. (S14) 


Free Loan Sound Films 


The Princeton Film Center, Inc., has 
compiled a new list of free loan 16mm 
sound films. Many are in full color. These 
motion pictures are informative and en- 
tertaining and well suited for clubs, col- 
leges, and adult audiences. A wide range 
of subject matter offers timely and thor- 
oughly interesting program material. 

All requests from users should be sent 
directly to The Princeton Film Center, 
Inc.. Princeton, New Jersey. (515) 


A Slide Miscellany 


A collection of over 2700 slides presents 
scenes and objects hitherto not generally 
available. The originals were made by 
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GLOBE BOOKS for 
TODAY'S SCHOOLS 


READABLE CLASSICS 
PARKMAN—The Oregon Trail 
Dickens—Mr. Pickwick 
Harpy—The Return of the Native 
HawtTHorne—The Scarlet Letter 
PyLte—Men of Iron 
SIENKIEWICz—Quo Vadis 
Watiace—Ben-Hur 

MODERN FICTION 
FEeRBER—Cimarron 
Norpuorr & Hatt—The Bounty Trilogy 
SKINNER & KimBprouGH— 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gy 
EpmMonps—Drums Along the Mohawk 
TARKINGTCN—Penrod 
Sper—Favorite Modern Plays 
Day—Life With Father 

MODERN BIOGRAPHY 
GitpretaH & CarEY— 

Cheaper by the Dozen 
Lanpon—Anna And The King of Siam 
Law—Great Lives 
Law—Great Americans 
READING SKILLS 
FEIGENBAUM—Effective Reading 
Gainspurc & Spector—Better Reading 

FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 
KrummM & WALKER— 

Better Spelling Series (Gr. 26) 
LippmMAN—Easy Speller Series (Gr. 28) 
Rosesins 

Word Study for Improved Reading 
For a complete catalog of Globe publications 


or examination copies of books, returnable 
without obligation, write to 


Globe Book Company 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





ORDER NOW 
FOR NEXT TERM 


These weekly Current History 
papers are noted for their fair 
and authoritative, yet simple 
and attractive, presentation of 
today's important problems. 


The American Observer 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 
(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


The Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


The Young Citizen 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


e@ Place your tentative order now 
e Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


1733 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Professor and Mrs. C. B. Wray on a re- e 

cent 25,000 mile trip that took them € si nes 
through cities, national parks, farming 

and industrial sections of 25 States. They 
operate as Colorslides, 2326 Beecher Road 
S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

If you have been looking for a color 
dide of the Bok Singing Tower, or that 
of bananas on a tree, or the Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception in Mobile 
(you being a teacher of a rural Alabama 
school and wishing pupils to know the 
cathedral of your diocese), or an English 
piano over 200 years old, you will find 


s 
such listed. NO. 101 MOVABLE CHAIR DESK | 


od 


A handy catalog list has subject di- 
visions as well as listings under States 


and cities. (S16) 


1954 SRA Catalog de 


The 1954 Catalog issued by Science 
Research Associates lists with annota- 
tions a few filmstrips in addition to its 
descriptions of tests and guidance ma- 
terials. The address is Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. (S17) 


For Craft Workers 


The hand decoration of fabrics can 
prove fascinating to anyone regardless of 
experience. Prang Textile Colors has just 
introduced a new booklet, “Now You Can 


Do It Yourself,” which is full of freshly 4 
conceived ideas and stimulating sug- or 
gestions. Teachers using craft projects 
will find it a means of whetting interest. » 

The new booklet is profuse with illus- attention 
trations photographed from actual finished 
pieces, The publishers make a_ small 
charge of 35¢ to cover service and han- 
dling: The American Crayon Co., Depart. Here are chair desks to encourage 


748, Sandusky, Ohio. attention-responsive posture 

during all student study and project 
activities. Sturdil ilt i 

New B.1.S. Supplement _ igh “dl ~~ om ght 

of Films from Britain sare, , ae SS8y ENG 

ROUND UP #1 is a new supplement | about. Made in all grade sizes 


to the basic catalog of “Films From | with desk height adjustable. 
Britain.” Attractively prepared and illus- 
trated it gives annotations for new im- 
portant films and a, well as For complete information mepies whe omee one 
pertinent facts of film running time, rental | write for new Catalog No. 54 panel if desired 
charges and purchase price. ; 
The supplement will be issued regu- | 
larly every two months and may be ob- a 
tained free from any of the eleven de- 
pesitories or from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. (S18) 








Prices Reduced by RCA on 
Magnetic Tape 


Effective on February 25th, prices on 
RCA magnetic tape reel, sold as acces- 


sories to the RCA pushbutton portable 
iis mies soitead: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


[) PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE by Jacques 
Maritain. In this brilliant essay Jacques Mari- 
tain answers questions that are basic to the 
dispute between philosophy and the sciences: 
What is the philosophy of nature? How is it 
related to the sciences on the one hand and to 
metap yhysics on the other? 5 
| THE STUMBLING BLOCK by Francois 
Mauriac. The testament of an internationally 
famous Catholic layman. He sets down, in his 
declining years, his thoughts on the things of 
earth that make up the human comment on it; 
he argues for a democratic Christianity and_a 
militant Catholicism $2.75 
MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD by P. J. 
MeL aughlin. The Papal Allocution to the Ponti 
fical Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, 
is a historic document which has aroused wide 
interest, particularly among students and men 
of science of all nations and creeds, in a new 
translation, along with explanatory notes. $2.76 
[) THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES by Joseph Lec- 
ler. The author, a professor at the Paris /nstitut 
Catholique and the editor of Etudes, discusses 
the Church's attitude toward the sovereignty of 
the State = 
[]) THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER 
by Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. A moving, im 
portant book, by no means limited to Catholic 
readers, in which Cardinal Mindszenty dips into 
ancient and medieval history for examples of 
motherly influence on mz ankind. $3.00 
[|] THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER }) 
Paul Siwek. What happens with us after we 
have breathed our last? This problem has never 
ceased for passionate Man. 

Different ideas have been offered in the course 
of the centuries. What is the scientific value of 
these solutions? The author, a professor at 
Fordham University, tries to answer this great 
question. -00 
(] VATICAN ART by Karl Ipser. An author- 
itative book on the art collection of the Vatican. 
Comprehensive and graphic selections with de 
scriptive text. The book is designed to acquaint 
the reader with some of the most outstanding 
works of art produced in all ages—Ancient 
Egypt, the Etruscans, Classical Greece and 
Rome, Early and Medieval Christianity are 
represented on these pages. 160 half-tone illus- 
trations. $7.50 
[) THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES by Beryl Smalley. Changes in 
the organization, technique, and purpose of 
Biblical studies in northwestern Europe, from the 
Carolingian revival to about 1300 are surveyed 
this work. 

[) ESSAY ON HUMAN LOVE by Jean Guitton. 
The a. erudite French theologian and philo- 
sopher, brings to his subject years of study and 
contemplation, tested by the fire of experience 
in a concentration camp where men talked freely, 
suffered deeply, and yearned openly for human 
love. $4.50 
[1 THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE by J. G. Davies. This work is provided 
with some forty-five ground plans and is also 
plentifully illustrated with plates of the churches 
and objects discussed. There is a map showing 
the relevant sites, a bibliography and a glossary. 

$4.75 
(1) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. An 
authoritative. comprehensive compendium of all 
the arts, of all times and all places. Monumental 
in conception and scope, more than one hundred 
authorities collaborated in its preparation, 1100 
pages. £0.80 

CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO- 
ROMAN EGYPT by H. Idris Bell. In this book 
the veteran scholar Sir Harold Idris Bell de 
scribes the interesting light that the study of 
the papyri oom upon the confused history of 
religion in Egypt in Graeco-Roman times, < 
especially upon early Christian History. $4. 

open asl OF LINGUISTICS by 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. A work de- 
signed to assist the student of linguistics by 
making accessible to him in simplified, non-tech- 
nical definitions, often accompanied by specific 
examples, the more frequently recurring portion 
of the extensive terminology used in that branch 
of knowledge, along with the more traditional 
grammatical terms. 


5 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 324, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Send books checked. To 
1 enclose 


expedite shipment 
remittance 


The new suggested list price for a 7- 
inch reel has been cut from $5.50 to $3.30; 
that for a 5-inch reel from $3.50 to $1.98. 

The splice-free plastic-base tape comes 
1,200 feet to the 7-inch reel, permitting 
one or two hours of recording according 
to the tape speed used. The 5-inch reel 
has 600 feet of tape, allowing up to one 
hour of recording. (S19) 


Story of Pius XII 

In celebration of the Marian Year, a 
new film was released in April, bearing 
the title: The Story of Pope Pius XII. 
Produced and distributed by Castle Films, 
the picture is available through local 
photography stores, both as 16mm sound, 
and 8 and 16mm silent versions. 

The film covers the life of the Pontiff 
from the time he became Papal Secretary 
to the ceremonies of the commencement 
oi the Marian Year 1954. 

The most impressive ceremonies in the 
picture are those of the opening and 
closing of the Holy Door of St. Peter’s 
marking the beginning and end of the 


Holy Year 1950, and the proclamation g 
the Marian Year. 

The company, United World Film 
Inc., New York 29, also issues a handy 
l4-page catalog entitled, “Motion Pic. 
tures for Religious Education,” which 
includes listing of filmstrips as well 
(S21) 


Scratches Can Be Removed 


From Motion Picture Film 


No need to scrap your badly scratched 
motion picture film. An exclusive scratch 
removal and rejuvenation process called 
“Rapidweld” can restore films practically 
as clean as new, removing scratches from 
both sides of the film. 

The process, using special machinery, 
subjects the film to an exclusive chem. 
ical formula, 

New York 


has also another process for 


Rapid Film Technique Inc., 
36, N. wo 
retarding formation on a new 
This preservation 
“Rapidtreat.” (S20) 


scratch 
motion picture film. 


process is called 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


150 Copies per Minute with Duplicopy 

The new liquid 
named Duplicopy, 
its maker a 


duplicator, 
features according to 
“magic fluid flow” that feeds 
the precise amount of fluid. Its secret is a 
patented wiper blade that automatically 
assures of the fluid 
over the roller. Sharp, clean, dry copies 
result from this feature. Flooding and 
offsetting are avoided. 


process 


even distribution 


Operation is said to be very simple. The 
inaster copy, there being no stencils to 
cut, is either typed, hand written, or 
drawn. It is duplicated at speeds up to 
150 copies per minute, and in as many as 
five colors at the same time. Hairline 
register on color is possible. Master copies 
may be saved for re-use. Copy ranging 
from postcard size to 84%” x 14” can be 
handled on this machine. 

Model A-44, shown in the illustration, 
has automatic feed. Model H-44 is a 
manual feed unit. A minimum of 300 


copies from one master is claimed for 
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this duplicator according to the manu. 
facturer: Duplicopy Co., 224 W. Illinois 
t., Chicago. (S22) 


A Versatile Wardrobe 

It is known as the Barcol* Wardrobe- 
door. It is a new space-saver in schools, 
When closed it is a chalkboard, a tack- 
board, or a regular wood surface. When 
it is open it is a wardrobe having what 
special storage features you may desire 

It is counterbalanced so that it rum 
smoothly and quietly on nylon rellers. 
Pupils end teachers find it easy to oper- 
ate. Because it works vertically, it offers 
an opening free of pivots and hinges and 
under the full supervision of the teacher. 

Its vertical feature makes for a flexible 
classroom. An average of 6” of wardrobe 
depth is saved. No wall is left 
unused. 

Ventilation is provided for. The Ward- 
robedoor closes to within 4” of the floor, 
allowing an intake space for air currents. 
This space is adjustible to meet the ver 
tilation problem. A descriptive brochure 
gives particulars and illustrations. Barber- 
Rockford, Ill. (S23) 


space 


Coleman Co., 


1954 Childcraft Catalog 

The Childcraft Catalog of Equipment 
and Supplies for Early Childhood Edw 
cation was released in April by Chilé- 
craft Equipment Co., 155 E. 23 St., New 
York City. Free copies will be furnished 
on request. 

The catalog has been expanded to 
72 pages, with over 260 photographic 
illustrations. (S25) 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 505) 


(The Eucharistic Crusade of the 
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dy § Knights and Handmaids of the 
ic- # Blessed Sacrament, 3115 S. Grand 
ch # Blvd., St. Louis 18, 1953; pages 
el. 309; price $4). 

This book is meant for those 
who want to pray their rosary 
better, Who wish to enrich the 

i @ meaning of the vocal prayers and 
ch. § the value of their. mental prayers. 
ld § =You will read on and on, mind 
lly § filled with imagery; you will not 
om § stop to think whether to call this 
free verse or by another name. 
%@ For you the author’s term will 
™ F suffice—‘‘a sort of natural rhythm 
oj | tat is not prose and yet not 
jo, | Strictly analizable poetry.” 
ey | ~The book can be read as a con- 
ion | secutive story as well as section 
by section for meditation to make 
the rosary come to life. 
H Life of Mary. Co-Redemptrix. By 

Peter A. Resch, S.M., S.T.D. 

(Bruce Publishing Co., 1954; 
mn. PABES 96; price $1 paper bound). 
““ I In A Life of Mary, Co-Redemp- 
trix we have a simple straight- 
iorward narration of the life of 
obe- J the Blessed Mother, following the 
ols. f Gospel story with only such am- 
ack olification as derives from the 
re spirit of the liturgy, papal pro- 
sire NOuncements, and recognized com- 
run @ Nentators. No reliance is had to 
fers. § fevelations of mystics or apoc- 
yper- | Typha. 
fies} The telling will take on a dif- 
ani f ferent flavor since the author uses 
cher. J the Knox version of the Scrip- 
xible # tures. 
rot} §=Preceding the life, the author 
let # treats of Mary in the mind of God, 
‘oad in prophecy, prefigured by persons 
ai and by things. 
rents. 
ver: Dur Lady’s Litany; Readings and 
chute # Reflections. By Rev. A. Biskupek, 
rhe P SV.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., 

1954; pages 166; price $2.75). 

These readings and reflections 

ps are based on the forty-nine titles 

a the Church gives to Mary in the 

“New § ‘Mous Litany of Loreto, A final 

ished § P@Tagraph of each reflection gives 
asalutary lesson to be drawn from 

ed tog the invocation. 

raphic 





(Continued on page 516) 
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MD Ze Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 








cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 

Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 








operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 






scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club. the Cheering Section, Class- 












WS 
| room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
| 


| sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
\M4 404000000, ny 
7 


5 ” 
p.:6,¢ 
1% 


poeeee 


4 and recorded permanently on 15 RPM micro groove 
Ye Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 
7 XS of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 
wi The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 
ue », book. The students will love it. 

Veend,'* The cost no more than a regular record of similar 


length and quality. 













wr, For further information. fill in below, tear out and mail 


w@ to Telebook, Chicago. 











Let your student body share in a sound investment 


ie. '" >. 
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TELEBOOK INC. + SUITE 2000 


Send further information about Telebook to: 








(Name of School) 


(Address) . 






(Name of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
Signed... = 
(Full Title) 
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7 St. Mary Missal 
Plea Msi le 
SMUT A ALAN 18 Zoo) 7 Missal 
and Heritage 
wae 2a hae aed) 7 

e The Mass Co 
Wealth of Prayers and 


ore lolars 


mplete 


Confraternity, Gospels 
Church History of 
Sts Me Sell] 
1382 Pages 
e Pocket Size 4x6 
$7.50 Gold Edge 


$8.75 Leather 


$4.00 Cloth 


me tle ly 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


bth no5e lay Street, New York 8, N.Y 
C t n 2 by as le 


WASHABLE ¢ DURABLE 
PLASTIC - COATED 
BOOK COVERS 
Designed For Your School! 
School Colors @ Photo ¢ 
Song & Seal 


1,000. ..74 
2,000. . 


00...7%4¢ ea. 
.6%¢ ea. 3,500. ..644¢ ea. 
5,000 & over...6%4¢ ea. 

Order Now For Sept. Delivery! 
ALL-AMERICAN ASCORP 
205 W. 19th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


i¢ ea. 


RAW GOURDS 


FOR 
RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


AND 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


5¢ to 50¢ 


GOURD MANUAL $1.50 
OVER 100 WORKING ILLUSTRATIONS 


PEARSON'S GOURD FARM 


P. O. Box 310, 1409 No. Merced Ave. 
EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 


Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-317 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 
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Our Review Table 


Recommended Titles for High Schools, 
and Recommended Titles for Primary 
and Elementary Grades. 
the Greater Cincinnati 
Catholic Library Association 
ae Press Co., 217 E. 8 St., 
cinnati 2, Ohio; pages 52; 
ites $1 and $2). 


Compiled by 
Unit of the 
(The 
Cin- 
140; prices 


These two lists were compiled by 
the Unit’s booklist committee, making 
titles submitted by Catholic 
and librarians. Both are con- 


cerned with supplementary reading. 


The high 
1,100 titles, 
list, 


use of 
teachers 


list contains 
given both in alphabetical 
by authors, and in classified order. 
By a simple key the recommended year 
is given, whether limited in interest to 
boys or girls, and reference to the 
Standard Catalog for H. S. or its 
Catholic Supplement. A list of publish- 
ers complete the list. 


school some 


The grade list contains some 850 titles 
for the primary grades and 2,300 ior 
grades 4 through 8. The primary list 
has a grouping by grades from 1 
through 3, as well as separate listings 
which teachers may read to children. 
All but the teachers’ books are listed 
alphabetically by authors. Books for 
grades 4 through 8 are given both alpha- 
betically by author and in classified 
form, with grading indicated in both 
sections. Reference to starred and 





| 


couble-starred entry in the Childrgy 
Catalog is also helpful. No annotating 
as such appear, but descriptive phrage 
are used: “Family Life” ; “Civil War’: 
“Baseball—Negro” ; etc. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Code 
No. Pas 
$24 All-American Ascorp. 516 
S1_ Allen Silk Mills 476 
S2 American Seating Co. 507 
$3 Arlington Seating Co, 513 
Bi Benziger Brothers, 
Inc. 
$4 Beseler, Charles, Co. 473 
B2 Civic Education 
Service 
SS Davenport, A. C. & 
Son, Inc 
SG Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5ii 
B3 Exposition Press, Inc. 516 
B4 Globe Book Co. .... 510 
$7 Good-Lite Mfg. Co... 509 
BS Lohmann, The E. M. 
Co. 
B6 McGraw-Hill Book Co. 509 
$8 Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. 512 
$9 Moore, E. R., Co. ... 507 
$10 Pearsons Gourd Farm 516 
B7 Philosophical Library 514 
BS Sadlier, W. H., Inc. 
Cover 2 
$11 Telebook Inc. 
BS Wagner, Joseph F., 

Inc. 403, 404 
$12 Ward, C. E., Co., The 510 
B10 Warp Publishing Co. 509 
Bil World Book 

Encyclopedia 474 


Catholic Colleges and Schools 


Villanova Preparatory School 


A distinctive, accredited, residential high school, 
9th to 12th grades, situated in beautiful, health: 
ful mountains. Established 1926. Located near 
Los Angeles. Extensive campus. All sports, mem- 
ber Tri-Valley Conference. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. All semi-private deluxe rooms. Fall 
Term registrations close May 15th. Augustinian 
Fathers. Route 2, Box 10, Ojai, California. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for women. 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, busi- 
ness education, English, education, home eco- 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, philoso- 
phy, physical education, religion, natural_sciences, 
social sciences, and speech and drama. Conducted 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious 
Blood. Address the Registrar. 


SERVICE COUPON 


For obtaining further information 
about products advertised in THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR and those 
described in the News of School Supplies 
and Equipment and Book News columns. 


54-9 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about products advertised or described 
which I have encircled, without cost 
to me: 
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Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominica 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men grantin: 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C, For further information address the 
Registrar. 


La Salle Military Academy 

Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. Grade 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, physi- 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus. 70th 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L. I., New York. 
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